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WHAT ALONE ENABLES US TO DRAW A JUST MORAL 
FROM THE TALE OF LIFE ? 


‘Were I asked what best dignifies the present and consecrates the past; what alone 
enables us to draw a just moral from the TALE of LIFE; what sheds the PUREST LIGHT 
UPON OUR REASON ; what gives the firmest strength to our religion; what is best suited 
to SOFTEN THE HEART of man and elevate his soul,—I would answer with Lassues, it is 


EXPERIENCE ..”—Lord Lytton. 


‘The soul's dark cottage, battered and decayed, | * Knowest thou yesterday its aim and reascn ? 
Lets in new light through chinks that time Las made.’ Workest thou well to-day for worthy things ? 
* What higher aim can man attain Calmly wait to-n.orrow’s hiddeu season ; 
Than conquest over human pain ?’ | Nee.i’st not fear what hap soe’er it brings.’ 


ENO’S ‘VEGETABLE MOTO,’ 


SIMPLE VEGETABLE EXTRACT. Occasionally 
a Desirable Adjunct to ENO'’S FRUIT SALT. 


S A LAXATIVE, STOMACHIC, BLOOD, 
BRAIN, NERVE, BILE, or LIVER TONIC, it 
will be :ound invaluable for creati: g and sastaining a naturel acri n 
of the Stomach and Biliary Secretions. Ina word, ENO’S 
‘VEGETABLE MOTO’ 1s mild, effective, and agree- 
able, and lasting, without force or strain. Indigestion, 
Biliousness, Sick-neadache, Gout, Rheumatism, Female Ailments, 
Suppressed se sretions. &e., Head-affections, Nervousness, Sleeple-sie -s 
from Liver derangement, Flatulence, W.nd on the Stomach, at the 
commencement of Coughs and Co ds. Blood Poisons and their kindred 
evils, ave ppevented and cured by the ure of the‘ VEGRTABLE 
MO10? and ENO'S FRUIT SALT. 


REGULAR ACTION OF THE EXCRETORY 
ORGANS OF THE BODY is produced by natural 
Means ; jor distinctly unders and, it is impossible for a single tissue of 
the body to be kept in orver if the effete or poisoned substances are not 
got rid of by a natural and healthy action of the Liver. Bowels, and Skin. 


HE HEALTHIEST OCCASIONALLY SUFFER 
TEMPORARY DERANGEMENT OF THE 
STOMACH AND LIVER. With ENO’S ‘VEGE- 
TABLE MOTO’ and ENO’S FRUIT SALT You can always 
relieve, and nevir do harm; little may be needed, vut still, when you 
have a simple and prompt assistance, many dangerous forms of disease 
may be arrested ana removed at the outset. for this is the time or chance. 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT «nd ‘ VEGETABLE MOTO’ showd 
ulways be ke,t in every bedroom and every travelling trunk ready for 
any emergency. 


IMPORTANT TO THE DYSPEPTIC AND INVALID.—A pamphlet of 16 pages is 
given with each bott'e, on PREVENTION, The recuirence of small ailments can only be averted by strict 
attentic n to dietetic rules, also rules for life. 


HYGIENIC LITERATURE.—Liver Diseases. Indigestion, Biliousnesss, Sick-headache, Constipa- 
tion, Flatulence—Impure Blood— Sleeplessness— Nervous Hcacache—Female Ccmplaints—What are Nervous 
Complaints ?—Anemia—Govt and Rheumatism—Treatment of Gout and Rheumatism—The Turkish Bath 
—a Virtual blood-washing. Useful and effective Liniment for Chalk Stones on the Joints from Gout—Jaunilice, 
Boils, Blemishes, Pimples, &c.—Excitement, Taking Cold, &c.— Rules for Life—The Danger of Breathing Impure 
Air—A Practical Hint on Ventllation—Life is Short, &c.—Appendix— Table showing the Mean Time of Digestion 
of the different Articles of Diet. The careful study of this invaluable information is the only (7 ve way to prevent 
the 1ecurrence of small ailments, diood poisons, and other disasters. 











‘ Mr. Exo.— Dear Sir,—I teel it my duty to inform you of the great benefit I have derived from your invalu- 
able “‘ Vegetable Moto.” I suffered severely for three months, during which time I consulted three eminent 
medical men and had three changes of air without any good result; my liver and digestive organs felt as it they 
had ceased to act ; my stomach was constantly distended with flatulence (wind), so much so that every part of 
the body was afflicted. My head at night seemed to hear a hundred bells ringing. I was compelled to be propped 
up in bed; I got very little sleep, for the severe pain under my shoulders and on my left side produced a restless- 
ness not easily described ; in a word, prior to using your ** Vegetat le Moto” my whole nervous system was out of 
order in every sense of the word, :endering life a burden to myself and all near me; in fact, I felt there was a 
very short span between my life and the end of t chapter. Five weeks ago I was induced to try your * Vege- 
table Moto.” After taking them three daysI le to take sufficient food to support nature, sleep gradually 
returned, and my general health rapidly assum. ‘sual condition ; [ continued the ** Motos” every day for 
five weeks. I can only express my gratitude to aying, make what use you think fit of this.’ 

* London, 1886.’ * Yours, &c. TRUTH. 

BILIOUSNESS, SICK-HEADA A GENTLEMAN writes :—‘* The “ Motos” are of great 
value. I have suffered from Biliousness, &c. for u ‘forty years ; I have taken ENO’S FRUIT SALT for 
upwards of twelve years, the “ Motos” about tw e never known them fail, There is nothing drastic 
or any discomfort in using them.—X. Y. Z., 1887.” 

A GENTLE AND CORRECTIVE saCTION.— My bear Sin,—I have taken many anti- 
dotes during my life to cause an action on the bowels, but the general effect of your “* Vegetable Moto” is happier 
in more ways than one ; I find them gentle and corrective in their action, and in some mysterious way helpfua 
alike to the stomach and liver, I like to have them always at hand.—Yours, N. B. C., Strand, W.C., Sept, 13, 1886,” 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. Price 1s. 1\d.; by post 1s. 3d. 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO'S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E. 
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Fongman's Magazine Literary and General Advertiser. 


ALL APPLICATIONS RESPECTING ADVERTISEMENTS AND BILLS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO Messrs. LonGMANS & Co, 
39 PATERNOSTER Row, Lonpor, E.C. 


Jeethams BEET HAM’ 


lycerine = CAPILLARY sss 
S emier a | irre FLUID 


Skin & 
Been Tenn eels trees eek Pee WHITE. (FREE FROM LEAD, DYE, AND ALL POISONS.) 
Roughness. Kedness, Sunburn, ae. Is unequalled for Preserving, Strengthening, and Beautifying 
And preserves the Skin from the effects of exposure to the the Hair. Jt effectually arrests falling off and greynes« 
Sun, Wind, or Hard Wate strengthens the weak or fine, and wonderfully — the 
more Effectually than any other known am aration. growth, It imparts a rich gloss to hair of all shades, and 
No Lady who values her COMPLEXION should ever be eeps it in any desired form during exercise. N.B. —It is 
without it, as itis Znvaluable at all Seasons of the Year for | made of three a Light,’ ‘ Dark,’ and ‘Extra Dark, 
keeping the Skin Soft and Blooming. It is perfectly harmless, | the last named being specially prepared to hide Greyness, 
and may be applic to the Skin ot the tendere-t Infant. when the Hair has turned in patches, for which it is strongly 
Bottles, 1s., 1s. 9d., & 2s. 6d. of all a ae and Perfumers. recommended. /t is not a Dye 
Any size free for 3d. extra, by the Sole Makers, Bottles, 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d., free for 3d. extra. 
M. BEETHAM & Son, Ghemistee Cheltenham. M. REETHAM & SON, Chemists Cheltenham. 


BROWNS SATIN POLISH 


FOR LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S BOOTS AND SHOES, 


Travelling Bags, Trunks, Harness, &c. 
Highest Awe eee 1876; Paris, 1878; Melbourne and Frankfort, 1881; 
1877; Amsterdam, 1883; and New Orleans, 1885. 
Put on by sponge attached to Wire and Cork in each bottle. No polishing brush required. Dries in a 
few minutes. sed by any lady WITHOUT SOILING HER FINGERS. Not being a spirit varnish, it 




















will not harden nor crack the leather. 


D| 4) CAUTION.—None is GENUINE without our Signature, B. F. BROWN & CO. 


AMERICAN MAGIC BRONZE 


Gives to Old Boots and Shoes, Ornaments, &c., the appearance of new 


Kept by all First-class Boot and Shoe Stores and Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


A LUOUAURY 


UNKNOWN IN ENGLAND. 
BARBER & COMPANY’S 


FRENCH OFFEE 


‘SEE THAT YOU HAVE NONE OTHER.’ 


This is the Choicest and most carefully selected Coffee, ‘Roasted on the French principle,’ and 
mixed with the Finest Bruges Chicory. 6 1b., in tins, sent carriage free, per Parcels Post, to 
any post town in the United Kingdom and Channel Islands for 5/6, or 2 1b, in tins, for 2/4. 








BARBER BS COMPANY 
> 
274 REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, W. 
61 Bishopsgate Street, E.C.; The Boro’; London Bridge, E.C. ; King’s Cross, N. 
102 Westbourne Grove, W.; and 42 Great Titchfield Street, W.; 

93 Market Street, Manchester ; 38 Corn Street, Bristol ; Quadrant, New Street, Birmingham ; 
104 Fishergate, Preston; and 1 Church Street and Minster Buildings, and London Road, 
Liverpoo!; 147 North Street, 75 East Street, Brighton, and 27 Church Road, Hove; 
Hastings, corner of wei * Road and Robertson Street. : 


























































MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


Recent Publications. JUST OUT. | Standard Works. 


Romilly’s Western Paci- A POPULAR EDITION OF LORD | Four SHILLINSS EACH VOL. 


c and New Guinea, Se- 


BEACONSFPIELD’S LETTERS, 1830-1852 

ad Ed . areas His of Greece 

gy — aps ES with additional og and Notes. With |Grote’s History of Plaus. 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. 2s- | 12 vols. post 8vo. 


England’s Chronicle in 


Stone: Derived trom ber LETTERS FROM AMOURNING CITY. Dean Milman’s Histories, i 


Cathedrals, Abbeys, Monas- Naples during the Autumn o! 1884. By AXEL I. Tus Jews. ¥ vols 
teries, Castles, aud Palaces, Mounrag. Translated by Maups VALERIE | IL Bant ¥ Canists ANITY 
By James F. HUNNEWEIL. | ~ Waite. Witha Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. : 3 vile. epee ' 
60 Tllu-traiions, Medium III. Laris CuRISTLANITY. 
8vo. 245, WHY ENGLAND MAINTAINS THE | ra 
| UNION : being the substance of * England's | 
The Early Military Life | Case Against Home Rule.’ By Professor A. 


of Genl. Sir George Napier. Hallam’s Histories. 
Written by HimseLr. Por- I. ENGLAND. 3 vols. 
trait. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. Il. THR MiIppLK AGEs. 


3 vols. 
Through the British Em- | |DEAN HOOK’S CHURCH DICTION- III. Lirerary History oF r 

pire. By Baron Von His- | ARY : a Manual of Reference for Clergymen Europe. 4 vols. { j 

NER, 2vols. crown8vo. 24s. and Students. A New Edition, thoroughly 

Revised, Edited by WALTER Hook, M.A., and 

The Growth of Freedom W. R. W. SYEPHENS, M.A. Medium 8vo. 21s. FIVE SHILLINGS EACH VOL. 


+ in the Balkan Peninsula, | Pi 
By Guonca Mixcmx. Map. |SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, AND | F4rl,Stanhope’s History 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 64. THE ENGLISH ROMANTIC SCHOUL, By L From THe ACCESSION 
Ap English "oF QUEEN ANNE TO 


V. Dicey. Prepared for popular use by C. E. 8. 
Fep. 8vo. 1s. 


Prof. ALOIS BRANDL, of Prague. 
Edition by Lavy EASTLAKE, assisted by the 
Author. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 


Peprigangine Fersiane zn Tama oe Va 
late Minister to the Court | SAILLES. 9 vols. 
of Persiy. With 56 Ilustra- | THE GREAT SILVER RIVER. Notes | Geprge Borrow’s Works. 
tions. Medium 8yo. 24s, of a Few Months’ Residence in Buenos Ayres. | “nai. Bini IN SPAIN 
A Gl _ By Sir Horace Rumeonp, Bart., K.0.M.G., ew ced fa, ed i 
a, ossary 0 angio~ British Minister at Athens. With Illustra- LAvexgRe ete 
idian Words and Phrases, tions. 8vo. AN ENGRO. | 
and of Kindred Terms. By | ROMANY RYE. 


a YuLe. Medium 8ro. (THE CRUISE OF THE ‘MARCHESA’ WILD WALESy | 
TO KAMSCHATKA and NEW GUINEA, 
Days and Nights of | &c. By F. H. H. GuILLEMARD, M.D. With SIX SHILLINGS EACH VOL. 











i 4 ; . | Mays and 15v Illustrations. 2 vols. 8v0. 42s. 
lier gn gga fl . Dean Stanley’s Works. . 
Major de Cossoy, Tliustre. KUGLER’S HANDBOOK OF PAINT- Stews Sve, 
tions, Crown 8vo. 14s. | | ING.—The Italian Schools. A New Edition,| THE Jewish Cxonct. 
Revised and Re-written. By Sir A. Henry Portraitand Maps. 3vols. 
The Country Banker: his LayarbD, G.C.B. With nearly 200 Illustrations, | THE EasTeRN CHURCH. 
ee Cares, and Work. | 2 vols. crown 8vo. 30s. —- — 
3y GEORGE Rak. New | ORL e 6 CANTER- > 
Edition, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. |SQME VERDICTS OF HISTORY RE- | ya ie gy ie f 
~ : OF » RNOLD. 
The Struggle of the Bul- | VIEWED. By WILLIAM STEBBING, 8vo. 12s, Portrait. 2 vols. 
— lor wage Inde- ‘THE HAYWARD LETTERS With | CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. 
en: e. r A. > 33. Y ESTION 
cy eel ies. Coen an Account of Mr. Hayward’s Early Life. — tng sy ney oF 
bro, | Edited by HeNry E.CARUuIsLE. 2 vols. crown ee are 
} 8vo. 24s. 
The Moon. By Nasmyrn | i | Canon Robertson’s His- 
and Catrestie, Plates | INDUSTRIAL IRELAND. Suggestions | tory of the Cbristian ( 
and Woodcuts. Medium | for a Practical Policy of ‘ Ireland for the Irish,’ Church, from the Apostolic 
8vo. 21s, By RoBertT DENNIS. Crown 8vo. 6s. =, to the Reformation, 
vols, 
The Wisdom of Edmund SELECTIONS FROM THE PAPERS | 
; see ‘i Writ a ane OF THE TWINING FAMILY. Edited by Lord Campbell's Bio- 
Home ot “a Poe, 11 y | RICHARD TWINING. Crown 8vo. 9s. graphies , 
: Pane ae eee | THE Lon CHANCELLORS. | 
tions. By E. A. Panx- | THE RISE OF THE BRITISH POWER 10 vol 
HuRSsT. Crown 8vo. 6s. r ZAG “ + oon, | ore 
| IN THE EAST, By the late Hon, Movunrt- | THe Cer Justices \ 
The Consulting Archi- | . STUART ELPHINSTONE. Edited by Sir E. CoLE- aves. 7 . 
tect. Practical Notes 0a | BROOKE, Bart. With Maps. 8vo. 16s. : 
by Ronent kent. Crown | ENGLAND’S CASE AGAINST HOME Hon. J. L. Motley’s 
Svo. 9s. RULE. By Prof. A. V. Dicey, M.A. Third | ‘ 
Lif °G , Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. | = OF THE — ( 
ife o enera Sir ETHERLANDS, or- 
charles Napier. By Hon. |THE MINISTRY OF FINE ART TO | traits. 4 vols. 
Wm, Napiek Bruce. Por- | THE HAPPINESS OF LIFE. By T.GAMBIER | Lire ov JouN oF BARNE- f ] 
— and Maps, Crown 8vo, — Revised Edition. With an Index. VELD. Llustrations. 3 ; 
2s, vo. 14s, vols, 
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JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


HER MAJESTY’ S JUBILEE. 


To be published in May, in 2 vols. 8vo. 


THE REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA: 


A Survey of Fifty Years of Progress. 
Edited by T. HUMPHRY WARD. 


The principal Chapters in the work have been assigned as follows :— 


The Army, Lord Wolseley; Zhe Navy, Lord Brassey; Zhe Administration of 


the Law, Lord Justice Bowen; Zhe Civil Service, Sir R. Welby; Zhe Development 
of the Constitution, Sir William Anson; National Finance, Mr. Leonard Courtney ; 
India, Sir H. 8. Maine; Jreland, Sir R. Blennerhassett; Zhe Growth and 
Distribution of Wealth, Mr. Giffen; Industrial Organisation, Mr. Mundella ; 
Agriculture, Sir J. Caird; The Iron Trade, Sir J. Lothian Bell; Zhe Cotton 
Trade, Mr. J. Slagg; Schools, Mr. Matthew Arnold; Science, Professor Huxley; 
Literature, Dr. R. Garnett; Medicine and Surgery, Mr. Brudenell Carter; 
The Theatre, Mr. W. Archer. 


SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


JESS. By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 


Author of ‘KING SOLOMON’S MINES,’ ‘SHE: a History of Adventure,’ &e. 





From the Sarurvay Review.—‘ Seldom have we bemoaned more than now thescant space of necessity allotted 
to reviewers. ... Mr. Haggard's descriptions of events, of inanimate nature, and of certain phases of human 
character are almost unrivalled in their virility and vigour.’ 

From the ATHENZUM.—‘“ Jess” is, par excellence, the romance of a woman, It is the study of a strange 
and fascinating being—a story of noble loveand devotion . . . toour mind Mr. Haggard’s most charming creation.’ 


NEW VOLUME OF THE 


POCKET EDITION OF W. M, THACKERAY’S WORKS, 


Ready this day, price 1s, 6d. in half-cloth ; or 1s. in paper cover. 
THE YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS &c. . 1 val. 





A FURTHER VOLUME WILL BE ISSUED MONTHLY UNTIL ° THE COMPLETION OF THE EDITION. 





A TRUE NARRATIVE OF DIFFICULTY AND DANGER. 


Ready this day, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE WESTERN AVERNUS ; 


OR, TOIL AND TRAVEL IN FURTHER NORTH AMERICA, 
By MORLEY ROBERTS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘DEMOS.’ 


Will be ready immediately, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THY RZA: a Tale. 
By GEORGE GISSING, Author of * Demos,” ‘Isabel Clarendon,’ &c. 


COMPLETING VOLUME OF ‘ SUGGESTIVE LESSONS IN PRACTICAL ty P 
Just published, the Fourth Series, fep. 8vo,. 332 pp. 74 Illustrations, cloth, 2 


SUGGESTIVE LESSONS IN PRACTICAL LIFE. 


Being Reading Books for School and Home. Designed to train the Young to Thoughtfulness and 
Intelligence through Observation of the Facts of the World’s Industry and Skill. 


The Publishers will be happy to forward, post free on application, an Illustrated Prospectus of the ‘SUGGESTIVE 
LESSONS in PRACTICAL LIFE’; or they will be glad to send a Specimen Volume to any Manager or Teacher 
desirous of introducing the Work into his School. 


‘Undoubtedly among the best and the most useful that have been issued.’—Trr AtnEN xuM, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 
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The BADMINTON LIBRARY of SPORTS and PASTIMES. 


Edited by the DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G. and A. E. T. WATSON. 


CYCLING. 


By VISCOUNT BURY, K.C.M.G. and G. LACY HILLIER. 


With 19 Plates and 61 Woodcuts in 


the Text by Viscount Bury and 


JOSEPH PENNELL. 


Crown Svo. price 10s. Gd. 


CONTENTS. 


Intrropuctory — Historicat —- Ripine — 
Racine — Tovurinc — Trarnrtnac — Dress — 
Crusns — Tricycrinc ror Lapres — Racine 
Patas—Tue Nationat Cycuists’ Unton—Tue 


Cycuists’ Tovrinc Crus — Consrruction: 
Bicycirs, Dicyctes on Otro Typr Macutyes, 
Tricyctes—Tux Press anp Cycrixc Liter- 
ATURE—INDEX, 





ILLUSTR 


ATIONS. 


PLATES. 


Tue Ricur or Way, J. Pennell. 

Tue Carrier 1n Lonvon, J. Pennell. 

‘On! WHAT A FALL WAS THERE, MY COUNTRY- 
MEN,’ Viscount Bury. 

A Foornarpy Frat, Viscount Bury. 

Tue American Star Bicyctiyz, J. Pennell. 

At THE Mercy oF us Wire, J. Pennell, 

A Country Crivs Ruy, J. Pennell. 

Tue Finisu or a Race, J. Pennell. 

A Roap Race, J. Pennell. 

Waitine ror THE Pistor, Viscount Bury. 


‘ COMING EVENTS CAST THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE,’ 
Viscount Bury. 

A Suarp Finisn, Viscount Bury. 

‘Tue Ancuor, Riptey, J. Pennell. 

A Min-pay Hatt, Viscount Bury. 

A Crus Tour, J. Pennell. 

Women’s Ricuts, J. Pennell. 

A Dancer Boarp, J. Pennell. 

A C.T.C. Horet, J. Pennell. 

Viscount Bury, K.C.M.G. From a Phoiograph 
by Hon. A. Keppel. 


WOODCUTS IN TEXT. 


INTRODUCTORY. | A Merry Heart. 
HOMEWARD BounpD. 

Rest oN A RtvER BANK. 

Goop-BYE, SWEETHEART. 

THE CARRIER TRICYCLE, 

THE SOUTHERN CAMP. 

A CouNnTRY PosTMAN. 

EARLY STRUGGLES. 
CoASTING—SAFE AND RECKLESS. 
BAD AND GoOoD POSITIONS OF RIDER. 
CRANK AND PEDAL ACTION. 
PoSITION OF FEET IN PEDALLING. 
THe REAR-DRIVING SAFRTY BICYCLE, 


ASSEMBLE ! 
Myvi aede, Ged. 
A Cong Heap. 


THE ARIRL HgaD. 


HANDLE-BARS. 


*TuE ANCHOR’ AT RIPLEY. 


A HUMBER RoapsTEr BIcycLe. 


TRIGWELL’S BALL-BEARING HEAD. | 
THE Socket HEAD. 


A CoMMON ACCIDENT. 
ADJUSTING THE HEAD. 


WHATTON’S HANDLE-BARS. 


DiAGRAM OF SAFETY BICYCLE, 

| THe ‘ KANGAROO,’ 

| THe ‘Rover’ Bicycie. 

| THE ‘Katsern’ SArery, 

| TANDEM Sa¥vety BICYCLE. 

|THE CHEYLESMORE TWO-CHAIN 

CLuTcH GEAR. 

| STARLEY'S DIFFERENTIAL DRIVING 

GEAR. 

| THE BALANCE GEAR, 

PULLEY WHEELS, GEARING LEVEL, 
Up AND Down. 

| THE CRYPTO-DYNAMIC TWO0O-SPEED 





WEDGES FOR ADJUSTING THE SADDLE. 


THe ’XTRAORDINARY BICYCLE, 
ADJUSTING THE HEAD. 

THis HILL 1s DANGEROUS. 
GOING IT! 

RusuHInG A RISE. 

LUDGATE HI. 

A PrRacrice Spin. 

HUNTING THE WHITE Hart. 


HANDLES. | 

THE BREAK LEVERS, | 

THE Forks, 

THE AraB CRADLE SPRING ON AN | 
ADJUSTABLE TILT-ROD. | 

A SOMPLIFIED WHEEL. 

METHODS OF FIXING THE SPOKES. 

New Rapip TANGENT WHEEL. 

Tue Hus. 





GEAR. 
Back VIEW oF A HuMBER TRICYCLE, 
HUMBER PATTERN INVINCIBLE. 
THE HuMBER ‘ CRIPPER’ TRICYCLE, 
THe HuMBER TANDEM. 
THE ‘ INVINCIBLE’ TANDEM, 
THE ‘ VELOCIMAN,’ 
THE END. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & 00.'S NEW BOOKS. 


FIFTH EDITION (Twenty-sixth to Thirtieth Thousand). Crown 8vo. price 6s. 
SHE: a History of Adventure. By H. Riper Haccarp, Author of ‘King 


Solcmon’s Mines,’ ‘ Jess,’ &c. 


With Facsimiles of either face of the Sherd of Amenartas 


and of the various uncial Greek, Roman, Black-letter, and Early English Inscriptions 


thereon inscribed. 


HE. By the Authors of ‘It,’ ‘King Solomon’s Wives,’ ‘ Bess,’ &c. Fep. 8vo. 


ls. sewed. 


THE STORY OF OUR LORD, Told in Simple Language for Children. 


By Frances YOUNGHUSBAND. 


and numerous Ornamental Borders, &c. 


With 25 Illustrations from Pictures by the Old Masters, 


from Longmans’ Illustrated New Testament. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth plain; 3s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges. 


A COMEDY WITHOUT LAUGHTER: a Novel. 


Crown 8vo. 6s, 


Author of ‘ A Misguidit Lassie.’ 


MARRYING AND GIVING IN MARRIAGE: a Novel. 
Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. 


Moteswort#, Author of ‘ Carrots’ &e. 


By Percy Ross, 


By Mrs. 


THROUGH THE FIELDS WITH LINNA£US: a Chapter in 
Swedish History. By Mrs, Frorence Cappy, Author of ‘ Footsteps of Jeanne d’Are’ &e. 
With 6 Illustrations and 2 Maps. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 16s, 


PARISH REGISTERS IN ENGLAND: their History and Contents. 


With Suggestions for Securing their better Custody and Preservation. By Roperr E. 
CuestEr Warers, B.A. New Edition, Re-written throughout, and Enlarged (1882). 


8vo. 5s. 


HOURS WITH A THREE-INCH TELESCOPE. 
With Map of the Moon and 103 Woodeuts, Crown 


Witiram Noste, F.R.A.S. &c. 
8vo, 48. 6d. 


By Captain 


SOCIAL ARROWS: a Series of Articles reprinted from Magazines and 


Newspapers. 
5s. cloth. 


By Lord Brasazon. 


Second Edition. 


Crown 8yo. Ong Switiine, boards ; 


CONTENTS. 


OPEN SPACES. 
1, Health and Physique of our City Populations. 
2. A Plea for Public Playgrounds, 
3. Open Spaces and the Cultivation of Flowers. 

4. Open Spaces and Physical Education. 
ASSOCIATIONS FOR THE BENEFIT OF YOUNG 
MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN. 

1, A Woman’s Work. 

2. Address to the Dublin Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. 

8. Tne Welfare of Young Men. 

4. The Ministering Children’s League. 

5. Gordon Division of the Ministering League. 

OVER-POPULATION: ITS EVILS AND REMEDIES. 

1, State-Directed Colonisation : its Necessity. 

2. Great Cities and Social Reform. 

3, Some Suggested Remedies for Over-Population and 
its Attendant Evils. 





THE CAUSE OF THE OVER-WORKED SHOP- 
ASSISTANT, 


1, The Shop Hours League. 

2. The Early Closing Movement. 

3. Sir John Lubbock’s Shop Hours Regulation Bill and 
the Compulsory Closing of Shops. 

SOME SOCIAL WANTS OF LONDON. 

1, Public Wash-Houses, Laundries, and Swimming 
Baths. 

2. Clubs for Young Men and Women. 


THE DUTY OF THE CHURCH IN RESPECT TO 
RECREATION AND LITERATURE, 


THE NEED OF NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL AND 
TECHNICAL TRAINING. 


AN APPEAL TO MEN OF LEISURE. 
AN APPEAL TO MEN OF WEALTH. 





TEXT-BOOKS 


OF SCIENCE. 


THE STEAM ENGINE. By Georce C. V. Hotes, Whitworth Scholar ; 
Secretary of the Institution of Naval Architects ; Corresponding Member of the Society of 


Natural Sciences at Cherbourg, &c. 


Revised throughout by Professor James Stuarr, 
M.P. With Frontispiece and 212 Illustrations and Diagrams. 


Fep. 8vo. 6s, 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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MESSRS, LONGMANS & CO.’S NEW. BOOKS. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY: 
' Edited by THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G. and A. E. T. WATSON. 
HUNTING. By the Duke or Beavrort, K.G. and Mowsray Morris. With 


Contributions by the Eart or Surrotk anv Berxsurre, Rev. E. W. L. Davies, Diary 
Coxttns, and Atrrep E, T. Watson. With Coloured Frontispiece and 53 Illustrations by 
J. Stureess, J. Cuartron, and Acnss M. Bipputpn. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


FISHING. By H. Cuotmonpetey-Penyett. With Contributions by the 
MARQUIS OF Rha Henry R. Francis, Masor Jonw P. Tranerne, G. CorgistorHer 


Davies, H. 8. Harr, Tomas Anprews, Wititam Senior (‘ Redspinner’), and R. B. 
Marston. 


Vor. I. SALMON, TROUT, AND GRAYLING. With Frontispiece and 150 
Illustrations of Tackle, Baits, &e. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 67, 
Vot.IL PIKE AND OTHER COARSE FISH. With Frontispiece and 58 
Illustrations of Tackle, Baits, &c. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
RACING AND STEEPLECHASING. By the Eart or Svrrotk, 
W. G. Craven, Hon. F, Lawiry, Arraur Coventry, and Atrrep E, T. Warson. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 56 Illustrations by J. Sturcuss. Crown 8yvo. 103. 6d. 
SHOOTING. By Lorp Watstvenam and Sir Raten Payne-Gattwey. 
With Contributions by Lorp Lovat, Lorp Cuartzs Lennox Kerr, the Hon. G. Lascetres, 
and A, J. Sruart-Wortiey. With 21 full-page Illustrations, and 149 Woodcuts in the 
Text, by A. J. Sruart-Wortrey, Harrer Penninoton, C. Wuymrer, J. G. Mittats, 
G. E. Lopar, and J. H. Oswatv-Brown. 
Vor. I. FIELD AND COVERT. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
Vot. II. MOOR AND MARSH. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
CYCLING, By Viscount Bury, K.C.M.G. and G. Lacy Hitter. With 


19 Plates, and 61 Woodcuts in the Text, by Viscounr Bury and Josepn Peynett, Crown 
8yo. 103. 6d. 


*,* Other Volumes are in preparation. 


GUARDIAN.—‘ Concise and Trustworthy.’ 
EPOCHS OF CHURCH HISTORY. 
Edited by the Rev. Canon Creicuton. Fep. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. each. 
THE ENGLISH CHURCH in OTHER | THE EVANGELICAL REVIVAL IN 


LANDS; or, the Spiritual Expansion of England, THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Jonny 
By the Rev. H. W. Tuckkr, M.A. : HENnry OVERTON, M.A. 

THE HISTORY of the REFORMA- | A HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY 
TIONINENGLAND, By GroraeG. Perry, M.A, O# OXFORD. By the Hon.G.C. Bropnrick, D.C.L, 


THE CHURCH OF THE EARLY FATHERS. By Atrrep Prummer, M.A. D.D. 
*,* Other Volumes are in pre nergern 


ENGLISH “WORTHIES. 
Edited by ANprew Lane. Crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. each. 
GEORGE CANNING. ByFranxH.Hmz. | SHAFTESBURY (the First Earl). By 


CHARLES DARWIN. By Grant Aten. H. D. Taaist. 
‘ ADMIRAL BLAKE. By Davin Hannay. 
ARLBOR H. By Georece Saints- - BY 
- — — ec OER RALEIGH. By Epmunp Gosse. 
STEELE. By Avstin Dorson. BEN JONSON. By J. A. Symonps. 


*,* Other Volumes are in preparation. 


HISTORIC TOWNS. 
Edited by E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. and Rev. Witt1am Hunt, M.A. Crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. each, 
LONDON. By the Rev. W. J. Lorrm. With 3 Maps. 


EXETER. By E. A. Freeman. With | BRISTOL. By Rev. W. Hunr. With 
4 Maps. 4 Maps. 
*,* Other Volumes are in preparation. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS (THIRD: PART). 
A JOURNAL OF THE REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA, from 


1852 to 1860. By the late Cartes C, TF. Grevitie, Clerk of the Council. 2 vols. 
8vo. 24s. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY, By W. E. H. Lecxy. Vols. V. & VI. 8yo. 36s. 


*,.* These volumes contain the History of England from 1784 to 1793, and the History of 
Ireland from 1782 to 1793. 


ST. PETERSBURG AND LONDON in the Years 1852-1864: 
Reminiscences of Count Cuaries Frepertck Virztuum von Ecxstrorpt, late Saxon 
Minister at the Court of St. James’. Edited, with a Preface, by Henry Reeve, C.B. 
D.C.L, Translated by Epwarp Farrrax Taytor. 2 vols. 8yo. 30s. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. By Cuarirs J. Aspzy, Rector of Checkendon, and Joun H. Gverton, 
Rector of Epworth and Canon of Lincoln. New and Cheaper Edition, in one volume. 
Crown 8yvo. 7s. 6d. [Zn a few days. 


THE ENGLISH IN AMERICA: the Puritan Colonies. By J. A. 
Doytr, Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. With 3 Maps of New.England. 2 vols. 
8yo. 36s, 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH AND ITS BISHOPS, 1700-1800. 
By Cuartus J. Appey, Rector of Checkendon, and Joint-Author of ‘ The Fnglish Church 
in the Eighteenth Century.’ 2 vols. 8vo. 24s, 


A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY DURING THE PERIOD OF 
THE REFORMATION. By M. Creicutoy, M.A. LL.D. D.C.L. Dixie Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in the University of Cambridge. Vols. If, & IV.—The Italian 
Princes, 1464-1518. 8vo. 24s, 


THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. By F. Max Miter, K.M. Foreign 


Member of the Institute of France. 8vo. 21s. 


THE LIFE OF SIR JOSEPH NAPIER, Bart. Ex-Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland. From his Private Correspondence, By Arex, Cuartes Ewatp, F.S.A, 
Author of ‘ Life and Times of the Earl of Beaconsfield’ &e. With Portrait on Steel, 
engraved by G. J. Stoparr, from a Photograph. 8vo. 15s. 


SKETCHES FROM MY LIFE. By the late Admiral Hoparr Pasna. 
With a Portrait. Third Edition, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BOOKS AND BOOKMEN. By Anprew Lance. With 2 Coloured Plates 
and 17 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Contsnts: Elzevirs—Ballade of the Real and Ideal—The Rowfant Books—To F, L.— 
Some Japanese Bogie-Books—Ghosts in the Library—Literary Forgeries—Bibliomania in 
a French Title-pages—A Bookman’s Purgatory—Ballade of the Unattainable—Lady 

ook- Lovers, 





EPOCHS .OF MODERN HISTORY. 


THE EARLY TUDORS. By the Rev. C. E. Moperty, M.A. With 
4 Maps. Fep, 8vo. 2s, 6d. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 








ROSS’ SPECTACLES. 


ROSS & CO., having further increased their facilities for producing the most perfect 
Spectacles, are now supplying them for every degree of defective vision. They invite those 
who have had difficulty in getting suited elsewhere to avail themselves of the following 
advantages :— 


The Lenses are of the purest Optical Glass. 

They are manufactured on the premises by experienced workmen. 

Special attention is given to fitting the frames, as well as testing the eyes, by 
competent assistants. 

rial Glasses, with instructions for self-testing, may be sent by post when 

distance prevents personal attendance. 

4 a geal is kept, so that duplicate Spectacles may be had without trouble at 
any tim 

All advice gratis. 








For FurtHer ParricvuLars AND Prices oF 


Wicroscopes, Telescopes, Martical and Surveying Instruments, 
Vhotographic Lenses, Cameras, &c. 


AppLy For CATALOGUES TO 
ROSS & CO. 
OPTICIANS TO THE QUEEN, ROYAL FAMILY, &e. 
112 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 








No. 6 now ready, price 5s. 


THE 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by the Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A. LL.D. 
1. Articles CONTENTS. 
VISIGOTHIC SPAIN. By T. Honexiy. 


CONFISCATION FOR HERESY IN THE MIDDLE AGES. By Henry C. Lea. 
TURENNE. By W. O’Connor Morais. 


THE HISTORY OF 1852-1860, and GREVILLE’S LATEST JOURNALS. By Right. 


Hon. W. E. Grapstonz, M.P. 
2. Notes and Documents. | 3. Reviews of Books. 
4. List of Historical Books récently published. | 5. Contents of Periodical Publications. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 





Now ready, price 6s. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 338, APRIL. Conrents. 


1. COUNT VITZTHUM'S REMINISCENCES OF ST. PETERSBURG AND LONDON. 
Il. RAILWAY PROBLEMS. 
Ill. THE SEVENTH EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. 
IV. THE CORRESPONDENCE OF GINO CAPPONI. 
Vv. CONDER’S SYRIAN STONE-LORE. 
VI. GARDINER’S HISTORY OF — GREAT CIVIL WAR. 
VII. THE CONQUEST OF BURM 
Vill. THE SERVICE OF MAN ‘AND THE _ OF CHRIST. 
IX. SCOTLAND AS IT WAS AND AS IT I 
X. THE CONTEST FOR THE UNION, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, 
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FURNISH THROUGHOUT, = 


OET ZMANN & CO. 


, 69, 71, 73, 75, 77, & 79 
Mneretean ROAD, N.W. 


(Near Tottenham Court Road.) 


ORDERS PER POST RECEIVE PROMPT AND FAITHFUL ATTENTION. 





EBONISED OR WALNUT 
_ — , 5 OCCASIONAL TABLF. 
LUXURIOUS HANDSOME With Undershelf. 





BLACK AND GOLD GLASS, Top, 21 in. by 21 in., 25 in. high, 
14s, 9d, 
DIVAN EASY-CHAIR. With Shelves. Best Plates, Handsome Plush and Tapectry 
52s. 6d. Table Covers, 
cre 4ft. 6 in. wide by 4 ft. high, £2.17s. 6d. 4s t)1ustrated, various Colours, 


Superior ditto, 75s. Ditto, in all gilt frame, £3. 3s. 0d, 3s. 114, each. 
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BEDROOM FURNISHED COMPLETE. FIVE GUINEAS. 


Consists of Chest of Drawers, Toilet Table, Washstand with marble top and tiled back, Toilet Glass, Towel 
Airer, Chair, in plain art colours or in imitation of various woods, Strong Iron French Bedstead, Palliasse, Top 
Mattress, Bolster, Pillow, Toilet Set, Water Bottle and Tumbler, Fender, Fire Irons, Carpet (9 ft. by 6 ft.), and Rug. 


Five Guineas Complete. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, THE BEST FURNISHING GUIDE EXTANT, POST FREE. 
) 




















SPECIALTIES| Sold by the principal Druggists at | THE YEAR 
FOR ALL Home and Abroad. ROUND, 
For the removal of Hair without a Razor, 
JACKSON'S | from the Arms, Neck, or Face, as well as At is. 
Sunburn or Tan. By Post, 
RUSM A The activity- of this depilatory is notable. It is 
s} easy and safe, It leaves a Whole Skin and a Clean 1s. 2d. 
Complexion. 
j For taking out Grease, Oil, Paint, &c., from all At 6d., 1s., 
JACKSON'S absorbent Fabrics, Dress, or Drapery; Furs, Gloves, and om 6d. 
4'§ Slippers, Books, and Manuscripts, it cleans with equal 
BENZINE success. It may be freely used to wash Gilt surfaces See Te 
RECT. to which water is destructive. 3d. extra. 








JACKSON’S 
CHINESE DIAMOND 


CEMENT. 


I eer mending every Article of Ornament or Furniture, China, Glass, Earthenware, &c. 

Also for mounting Cabinet Specimens of Nature and Art. It surpasses in neatness, 
in strength, and cheapness, and retains its virtues in all climates, 
of time, and in all quarters of the globe. 


REGISTERED 


At 6d. 


TRADE 
“Uvn 


Is. 





A RECENT TESTIMONIAL. 


‘I have found your Chinese Diamond Cement so good for the repairs of broken China, Glass, &c., 


Sold in Bottles 


Or by Post for 


It has stood the test 


and ls. 


2d. 


that I wish you to send me a half dozen 6d. bottles. I will give you one instance of the way in which 
it acts, and you can make what use you like of my letter, In October, 1883, our slop basin belonging 
to the breakfast service was let fall just before breakfast, and broken into four or five large pieces and 
a few chips; in fact, I may say broken all to pieces. I had all the pieces collected, and at once joined 
them together with your Cement, making the basin again perfect ; and wishing to test the Cement, 
I had the basin used in the afternoon at the tea table, and it was perfectly water tight, and has been 
in general use ever since ; and has had the ordinary treatment such basins get; and, in fact, we often 
forget that it has been broken. 





I have used the Cement in numbers of other instances with equal 
success, and can recommend it as the best I have seen or used.’ 





Dainty morsels, in-the form of tiny Silver Bullets, 





INCENSE 
SPILLS. 


H.R.H. which dissolve in the mouth,‘and surrender to the breath 
PRINCE their hidden fragrance. At 6d. 
. The little Caskets containing the Cachoux bear a 
ALBERT’S | Medallion of the late Prince Consort. They are also By P 4. 
furnished with ‘The Albert Gate Latch’ (registered), | BY POSts 7 
0 ACHOUX being Tuomas Jacxson’s contrivance for paying out the 
Cachoux singly. 
JACKSON'S A SPARKLING means of Incensing a Domicile, 
and of Exorcising Evil Smells. At ea 


An enchanter’s little wand that, on being fired, be- 
comes to the receptive as a Medium which quickens the 
fancy, be its mood grave or gay, kindly leading the 
captive to that ladder, the top of which reaches through 
the clouds to the borders of Fairyland. 


By Post, 7d. 














From the Laboratory of POSTAGE 
or 
1887. | THOMAS JACKSON, ABROAD 
Strangeways, MANCHESTER. LETTER RATE. 
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THE | 1700 I@ PATENT CORSETS 
GREAT REMEDY ARE THE BEST 


Ss FOR GOUT “ei 
’ "@ _parenr Prepared by a new and special 
BLAIR RHEUMATISM, IZODS coatirs scientific en eee 
{ recommends them for the Health. 
SCIATICA, and Public opinion all over the world 
LUMBAGO, unavimous that they are unsurpassed 
b inti: in for Comfort, fit, style, and 
T is aunty aaoeee a durability. Sold all over Europe, 
cured in a few days by 
this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no 


and every where in Indiaani Colonies, 
Name and Trade Mark (Anchor) on 
restraint of diet during 
their use, and are certain 


every pair and box. Ask your Draper 
1 or Outfitter for IZOD’S make ; take 
to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 
®} Sold by all Chemists at 
ls. 13d. and 2s. 9d, per 


“| no other, and see you get them, as bad 
box. 





makes are often sold for sake of extra 
4 profit. Write for our sheet of drawings. 


E, 1200 & SON, 30 Milk Street, 
LONDON, 
Manufactory: LANDPORT, HANTS. 





















(i: ows | Mem Wal ens 
Py VEGETABLE POWDER 


TRACE MARK (REGISTERED 


zeadisnea os. PURIFYING PILLS 


THOUSANDS © OF CURES have been effected, numbers of 
which cases had been poengumeee INCURABLE,. The 


the HEAD, CHES BOWELS. LIVER, and KIDNEYS: 
also in RiteUsaTis4, ULCERS, SORES, and all SKIN 
DISEASES are sufficient to pro e the great value of this 
most useful Fomliy Bec medians, it ‘being A DIRECT PURI- 
FIER OF TH. 

Many persons have cone them of; est service. both in pre- 
venting and relieving SEA SICK n warm climates 
~~ are very beneficial in all BILIOUS COMPLAINTS. 

















Sold inTins 6!1/-&2/6 

stampe. Sold by all Chemists at home and abroad . 
| When I say cure I do not mean merely 
i a . to stop them fora time and then have 
them return again, I meana radical cure. 


I have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. 
I warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases. Because others have failed is no reason for 
not now receivingacure. Send at once for a treatise and a Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. 
Give Address in full. It costs you nothing for a trial, and I will cure you. 

Address—Dr. H. G. ROOT, 5 Plum Tree Court, Farringdon Street, London. 


SOUTHALL’S cratenten) 
Sanitary Towels 
1s. & Qs. are For Ladies 


From Ladies’ Underclothing Establishments Everywhere. 
Sample Packet of One Dozen Towels, with descriptive Circular containing Testimonials from Medical Mer, 
Professional Nurses, &c., by Parcels Post for 1s. 3d. or 2s, 3d.: Six Packets, 6s. 6d. and 12s. 6d.; from the 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, SOUTHALL BROTHERS & BARCLAY, BIRMINGHAM. 


Wholesale Agents :—SHARP, PERRIN, & Co., 81 OLD CHANGE; STAPLEY & SMITH, LONDON WALL, Lonpon. 
«> For protection against useless and injurious imitations, each packet bears the Signature of the Patentees. 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa, or Chocolate Powder. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA OF THE FINEST QUALITY. 


The FAcuLty pronounce it ‘the most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, or 
SupPER, and invaluable for Invalids, and Young Children.’ 

Being without sugar, spice, or other admizture, it suits all palates, keeps for years in all climates, and is four tim¢s the 
strength of Cocoas thickened yet weakened with arrowroot, starch, &c., and in realily cheaper than such mixtures. 
Made instantaneously with boiling water, a Teaspoonful toa Breakfast Cup, costing less than one halfpenny. 
COCOATINA possesses romeartntie sustaining properties, and is specially adapted for 

arly Breakfasts. 
In Air-tight Tins, at 1s, 64., 8s., 5s, 6d., &c., by Chemists and Grocers, 


any part of the United Kingdon on receipt of é. 1. or 33 
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MADEIRA WINE. 


This Wine, once so noted and prized, has had 
the ill-fortune to have almost dropped out of 
use, Various causes have been at work to account 
for this, but the supreme one was the disease 
which fell upon the vines in 1851, and all but 
obliterated the vineyards of the island. Since 
tben the vineyards have been steadily, but 
surely, resuscitated. On several occasions pre- 
viously we have drawn attention to this re- 
establishing of the vineyards and the making of 
a large quantity of wine as good as ever was 
produced in the island. So steadily has the 
production increased, and so slowly has the trade 
revived, that the stock of wine in the island is 
now very heavy. Under these circumstances, 
we have been able to secure a large quantity of 
excellent wine at a price lower than it has been 
for years. For general use we offer beautiful 
Wines at the following low prices, and shull be 
much surprised if such excellent Wines are not 
greatiy appreciated. 


No. 4.—FINE DINNER WINE . 
No. 2.—FINER AND OLDER. 
No. 3.—FINE OLD PALE... 33/- 
No. 4.—FINEOLD...... 36/- 


We have a'so a few Choice Lots of Rare Old Wines, 
very old ,in bottle. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
LIVERPOOL-9 LORD STREET. 


MANCHESTER—26 MARKET STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM—83 HIGH STREET. 


Per Dozen. 


24/- 
30/- 





HIMROD’S 


CURE FOR 


ASTHMA 


Has been thoroughly tested in many of the worst cases, 
and was pronounced by the late Earl of Beaconsfield, in 
whose case it was employed under the highest ee 
supervision, to have given him the ‘ ouly reai fe 

be had during his last illness. Of all Chemists. 4s. per 
box, or direct for 4s, 3d. from the undersigned, 


F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
British Dezrér: 1 KING EDWARD STREET 
NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C, 

(125 years in St. Paul's Churchyard. ) 


HAY-FEVER AND COLDS 
Cured by Dr. DUNBAR’S 


ALKARAM 


SMELLING BOTTLE, 


TWO SHILLINGS AND NINEPENCE EACH, 
Which, if inhaled on the first symptoms, will at once 
remove them, and even when a cold has been neglected 
and become severe, it will give immediate relief, and 
generally cure in one day. 

To open the bottle ip the stopper into very hot 
water and rub off the isinglass. 

Address Dr. DUNBAR, care of F,. NEWBERY & SONS, 
1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, Loudon, 8.0. 





J.J. BELL & SONS’ 


SECRETE OIL 


FOR THE HAIR 
(Established upwards of 40 years.) 
Effectually promotes the growth and 
beanty of the hair, and by exerting 
& vigorous action in the capillary 
) vessels prevents its falling or be- 
i coming grey. It is not a dye, and 
contains nothing but what is bene- 
ficial to the preservation of the hair, 
Of Chemists and Perfumers, 
per —_ i 2/, or 5/. 
ia Post-free, carefully packed, for 1/8, 
4) 2/3, or 5/3, from the Sole Proprietors, 

F. NEWBERY & SONS, 

1 King Edward ae 2 senate 'st., 
LONDO’ 

Retablished De ‘186. 











Jenny Linp. — ‘I 
have much pleasure in 
confirming, as far as my 
experience extends, the 
testimony already so 
general in favoup of the 
i ja prepared by 


DOUGHTY'S VOICE LOZENGES 


Are sold by all Chemista, 6d., 1s., 28. 64., 5s., 11s. ; 
Post Free, 7d., 1s. 24., 4s. 9d., 62. 4d, and iis. 6d. 


FF. NEWBERY & SONS, 1 King Bdward 
Newgate Street, London. Established a.p. 1746, 
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CHORLTON’S spRiING MATTRESSES 


ALSO FITTED WITt 
SPRING & CHAIN. 





ARE MADE OF BEST STEEL AND IRON, AND 
ARE THOROUGHLY RELIABLE, 











PATRONISED BY ROYALTY, &c. 
32 MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS AT EXHIBITIONS, 
: TWENTY NEW PATENTS IN 1884-5-6. LOOK FOR THIS 
“ee , INDUCE EASY, RESTFUL SLEEP. TRADE MARK. 
Z| DO NOT SAG. EACH SL®EPER ISOL‘TFN. 
‘EXCELSIOR’ and otb : 
CHAIN and WOVEN WIRE BEFORE BUYING, SEND POST CARD 
SPRING MATTRESSES, FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE TC 
INVALID BEDS, COUCHES ISAAC HORLTON & 0). Wryerlavia: 



























For SALE, HIRE, and on CRAMER’S 
THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM. 


J ———$—— 
CRAMER S Exhibition Wodels—Silver BWledal. 


In American Walnut Cases, from Twenty-five Guineas, 
In Black and Gold Cases, from Twenty-eight Guineas, 


Cottages in all Causes, from Forty-six Guineas. 
PI NOS Iron-framed Upright Grands, from Fifty-five Guineas, 
A 1 ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE. 


Regent Street, W.; Moorgate Street, E.C. 








GOLD MEDAL, EDINBURGH, 1886. GOLD MEDAL, LIVERPOOL, 1886. Two GoLD MEDALS, HEALTH EXHIBITION, 1844. 


‘ Bradford's Washing Machines and 
Wringers have revolutionised the labours of 
the wash-tub in myriads of households.’ 

THe Times, 

Bradford’s ‘Vowel’ Washing Machines 
are so useful and strong, and ensrre so 
much comfort and ecoaomy, that they are 
always bighly valued. A recent purchaser 
writes: ‘The last improvement in your 
“Vowel” Machine makes it QUITE 
PERFECT. It is as useful ard handy and 
perfect asit can be, and my servant is in 


Cash. 





Liberal Discount for 
Liberal Discount for 





NSS raptures with it.’ : 
< ‘ New Catalogue free by post. BRADFORD'S WRINGING 
BRADFORD'S PATENT incatiiitaie AND MANGLING MACHINES 


* VOWEL’ f NE, 5. 6. Suacistte alte << 
sipertect Washer and aloes: THOMAS BRADFORD & CO., 2rsr. "and although innumerate 

fect Wringer and Mangler. CARRIAGE Laundry and Dairy Engineers, attempts have been made to design 
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Allan Quatermain : 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF HIS 


FURTHER ADVENTURES AND DISCOVERIES IN COMPANY WITH 
SIR HENRY CURTIS, BART. COMMANDER JOHN GOOD, R.N., 
AND ONE UMSLOPOGAAS. 


By H. Rmer HaGGarDd, AUTHOR oF ‘ SHE,’ 
‘Kina SoLtomon’s Mings,’ &c. 


Ex Africa semper aliquid novi. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


ABOUT THE ZU-VENDI PEOPLE. 


ND now the curtain is down for a few hours, and the actors 
in this novel drama are plunged in dewy sleep. Perhaps we 
should except Nyleptha, whom the reader may, if poetically inclined, 
imagine lying in her bed of state encompassed by her maidens, 
tiring women, guards, and all the other people and appurtenances 
that surround a throne, and yet not able to slumber for thinking 
of the strangers who had visited a country where no such strangers 
had ever come before, and wondering, as she lay awake, who they 
were and what their past had been, and if she was ugly compared 
to the women of their native place. I, however, not being poetically 
inclined, will take advantage of the lull to give some account 
of the people among whom we found ourselves, compiled, needless 
to state, from information which we subsequently collected. 
The name of this country, to begin at the beginning, is Zu- 
Vendis, from Zu, ‘ yellow,’ and Vendis, ‘ place or country.’ Why it 
VOL. X. NO. LV. B 
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is called the Yellow Country I have never been able to ascer- 
tain accurately, nor do the inhabitants themselves know. Three 
reasons are, however, given, each of which would suffice to account 
for it. The first is that the name owes its origin to the great 
quantity of gold that is found in the land. Indeed, in this.re- 
spect Zu-Vendis is a veritable Eldorado, the precious metal being 
extraordinarily plentiful. At present it is collected from purely 
alluvial diggings, which we subsequently inspected, and which 
are situated within a day’s journey from Milosis, being mostly 
found in pockets and in nuggets weighing from an ounce up to six 
or seven pounds in weight. But other diggings of a similar nature 
are known to exist, and I have besides seen great veins of gold- 
bearing quartz. In Zu-Vendis gold is a much commoner metal 
than silver, and thus it has curiously enough come to pass that 
silver is the legal tender of the country. 

The second. reason given is, that at certain seasons of the year 
the native grasses of the country, which are very sweet and good, 
turn as yellow as ripe corn; and the third arises from a tradition 
that the people were originally yellow skinned, but grew white 
after living for many generations upon these high lands. Zu-Vendis 
is a country about the size of. France, is, roughly speaking, oval 
in shape, and on every side cut off from the surrounding territory 
by illimitable forests of impenetrable thorn, beyond which are said 
to be hundreds of miles of morasses, deserts and great mountains, 
It is, in short, a huge high tableland rising up in the centre of 
the dark continent, much as in southern Africa flat-topped moun- 
tains rise from the level of the surrounding veldt. Milosis itself 
lies, according to my aneroid, at a level of about nine thousand 
‘feet above the sea, but most of the land is even higher, the greatest 
elevation of the open country being, I believe, about eleven thousand 
feet. As a consequence the climate is, comparatively speaking, a 
cold one, being very similar to that of southern England, only 
brighter and not so rainy. The land is, however, exceedingly 
fertile, and grows all cereals and temperate fruits and timber to 
perfection; and in the lower lying parts even produces a hardy 
variety of sugar-cane. Coal is found in great abundance, and in 
many places crops out from the surface, and so is pure marble, 
both black and white. The same may be said of almost every 
metal except silver, which is scarce, and only to be obtained from 
a range of mountains in the North. 

Zu-Vendis comprises in her boundaries a great variety of 
scenery, including two ranges of snow-clad mountains, one on the 
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western boundary beyond the impenetrable belt of thorn forest, 
and the other piercing the country from north to south, and passing 
at a distance of about eighty miles from Milosis, from which town 
its higher peaks are distinctly visible. This range forms the chief 
watershed of the land. There are also three large lakes—the biggest, 
namely that whereon we emerged, and which is named Milosis 
after the city, covering some two hundred square miles of country— 
and numerous small ones, some of them salt. 

The population of this favoured land is, comparatively speaking, 
dense, numbering at a rough estimate from twelve to fifteen 
millions, It is almost purely agricultural in its habits, and divided 
into great classes as in civilised countries. There is a territorial 
nobility, a considerable middle class, formed principally of mer- 
chants, officers of the army, &c.; but the great bulk of the people 
are well-to-do peasants who live upon the lands of the lords, from 
whom they hold under a species of feudal tenure. The best bred 
people in the country are, as I think I have said, pure whites 
with a somewhat southern cast of countenance; but the common 
herd are much darker, though they do not show any negro or 
other African characteristics. As to their descent, I can give no 
certain information. Their writtea records, which extend back 
for about a thousand years, give no hint of it. One very ancient 
chronicler does indeed, in alluding to some old tradition that 
existed in his day, talk of it as having probably originally ‘ come 
down with the people from the coast,’ but that may mean little or 
nothing. In short, the origin of the Zu-Vendi is lost in the 
mists of time. Whence they came or of what race they are no man 
knows. Their architecture and some of their sculptures suggest 
an Egyptian or possibly an Assyrian origin; but it is well known 
that their present remarkable style of building has only sprung up 
within the last eight. hundred years, and they certainly retain no 
traces of Egyptian theology or customs. Again, their appearance 
and some of their habits are rather Jewish; but here again it 
seems hardly conceivable that they should have utterly lost all 
traces of the Jewish religion. Still, for aught I know, they may 
be one of the lost ten tribes whom people are so fond of dis- 
covering all over the world, or they may not. I do not know, and 
so can only describe them as I find them, and leave wiser heads 
than mine to make what they can out of it if indeed this account 
should ever be read at all, which is exceedingly doubtful. 

And now after I have said all this, I am, after all, going to 
hazard a theory of my own, though it is only a very little one, 
B2 
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a3 the young lady said in mitigation of her baby. This theory is 
founded on a legend which I have heard among the Arabs on the 
East coast, which is to the effect that ‘more than two thousand 
years ago’ there were troubles in the country which was known 
as Babylonia, and that thereon a vast horde of Persians came down 
to Bushire, where they took ship and were driven by the North- 
East Monsoon to the East coast of Africa, where, according to the 
legend, ‘the sun and fire worshippers’ fell into conflict with the 
belt of Arab settlers who even then were settled on the East coast, 
and finally broke their way through them, and, vanishing into the 
interior, were no more seen. Now, I ask, is it not at least 
possible that. the Zu-Vendi people are the descendants of these 
‘sun and fire worshippers’ who broke through the Arabs and 
vanished ? As a matter of fact, there is a good deal in their 
character and customs that tallies with the somewhat vague ideas 
that I have of Persians. Of course we have no books of reference 
here, but Sir Henry says that if his memory does not fail 
him, there was a tremendous revolt in Babylon about 500 B.c., 
whereon a vast multitude were expelled the city. Anyhow, it is a 
well-established fact that there have been many separate emigra- 
tions of Persians from the Persian Gulf to the East coast of 
Africa up to as lately as seven hundred years ago. There are 
Persian tombs at Kilwa, on the East coast, still in good repair, 
which bear dates showing them to be just seven hundred years 
old.' 

In addition to being an agricultural people, the Zu-Vendi are, 
oddly enough, excessively warlike ; and as they cannot from the 
exigencies of their position make war upon other nations, they 
fight among each other like the famed Kilkenny cats, with the 
happy result that the population never outgrows the power of the 
country to support it. This habit of theirs is largely fostered by 


1 There is another theory which might account for the origin of the Zu-Vendi 
which does not seem to have struck my friend Mr. Quatermain and his companions, 
and that. is, that they are descendants of the Pheenicians. The cradle of the 
Phoenician race is supposed to have been on the western shore of the Persian 
Gulf, Thence, as there is good evidence to show, they emigrated in two streams, 
one of which took possession of the shores of Palestine, and the other is supposed 
by savants to have immigrated down the coast of Eastern Africa where, near 
Mozambique, signs and remains of their occupation of the country are not wanting. 
Indeed, it would have been very extraordinary if they did not, when leaving the 
Persian Gulf, make straight for the East coast, seeing that the North-East Monsoon 
blows fer six months in the year dead in that direction, while for the other six 
months it blows back again. And, by wav of illustrating the probability, [ may 
add that to this day a very extensive trade is carried on between the Persian 
Gulf and Lamu and other East African ports as far south as Madagascar, which 
is of course the ancient Ebony Isle of the ‘ Arabian Nights.’—EDIToR. 
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the political condition of the country. The monarchy is nomi- 
nally an absolute one, save in so far as it is tempered by the 
power of the priests and the informal council of the great lords ; 
but, as in many other such institutions, the king’s writ does not 
run unquestioned throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
In short, the whole system is a purely feudal one (though absolute 
serfdom or slavery are unknown), all the great lords holding 
nominally from the throne, but a number of them being practi- 
cally independent, having the power of life and death, waging 
war against and making peace with their neighbours as the whim 
or their interests lead them, and even on occasion rising in open 
rebellion against their royal master or mistress, and, safely shut 
up in their castles and fenced cities, far from the seat of Govern- 
ment, successfully defying them for years. 

Zu-Vendis has had its king-makers as well as England, a fact 
that will be appreciated when I state that eight different dynas- 
ties have sat upon the throne during the last one thousand years, 
every one of which took its rise from some noble family that 
succeeded in grasping the purple after a sanguinary struggle. 
At the date of our arrival in the country things were a little 
better than they had been for some centuries, the last king, the 
father of Nyleptha and Sorais, having been an exceptionally able 
and vigorous ruler, and, as a consequence, kept down the power 
of the priests and nobles. On his death, two years before we 
reached Zu-Vendis, the twin sisters, his children, were, following 
an ancient precedent, called to the throne, since an attempt to 
exclude either would instantly have provoked a sanguinary civil 
war; but it was generally felt in the country that this measure 
was a most unsatisfactory one, and could hardly be expected to 
be permanent. Indeed, as it was, the various intrigues that were 
set on foot by ambitious nobles to obtain the hands of one or 
other of the queens in marriage had disquieted the country, and 
the general opinion was that there would be bloodshed before 
long. 

I will now pass on to the question of the Zu-Vendi religion, 
which is nothing more or less than sun-worship of a pronounced 
and highly developed character. Around this sun-worship is 
grouped the entire social system of the Zu-Vendi. It sends its 
roots through every institution and custom of the land. From 
the cradle to the grave the Zu-Vendi follows the sun in every 
sense of the word. As an infant he is solemnly held up in its 
light and dedicated to ‘the symbol of good, the expression of 
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power, and the hope of Eternity,’ the ceremony answering to our 
baptism. Whilst yet a tiny child, his parents point out the 
glorious orb as the presence of a visible and beneficent god, and 
he worships it at its up-rising and down-setting. Then when 
still quite small, he goes, holding fast to the pendant end of his 
mother’s ‘ kaf’ (toga), up to the temple of the Sun of the nearest 
city, and there, when at midday the bright beams strike down 
upon the golden central altar and beat back the fire that burns 
thereon, he hears the white-robed priests raise their solemn chant 
of praise and sees the people fall down to adore, and then, amidst 
the blowing of the golden trumpets, watches the sacrifice thrown 
into the fiery furnace beneath the altar. Here he comes again 
to be declared ‘a man’ by the priests, and consecrated to war 
and to good works; here before the solemn altar he leads his 
bride, and here too, if differences shall unhappily arise, he 
divorces her. 

And so on, down life’s long pathway till the last mile is 
travelled, and he comes again armed indeed and with dignity, but 
no longer a man. Here they bear him dead and lay his bier upon 
the falling brazen doors before the eastern altar, and when the 
last ray from the setting sun falls upon his poor white face the 
bolts are drawn and he vanishes into the raging furnace beneath 
and is ended. 

The priests of the Sun do not marry, but are recruited by 
young men specially devoted to the work by their parents and 
supported by the State. The nomination to the higher offices of 
the priesthood lies with the Crown, but once appointed the nominees 
cannot be dispossessed, and it is scarcely too much to say that 
they really rule the land. To begin with, they are a united body 
sworn to obedience and secrecy, so that an order issued by the 
High Priest at Milosis will be instantly and unhesitatingly acted 
upon by the resident priest of a little country town three or four 
hundred miles off. They are the judges of the land, criminal 
and civil, an appeal lying only to the lord paramount of the 
district, and from him to the king; and they have, of course, 
practically unlimited jurisdiction over religious and moral offences, 
together with a right of excommunication, which, as in the faiths 
of more highly civilised lands, is a very effective weapon. 
Indeed, their rights and powers are almost unlimited ; but I may 
as well state here that the priests of the Sun are wise in their 
generation, and do not push things too far. It is but very seldom 
that they go to extremes against anybody, being more inclined 
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to exercise the prerogative of mercy than run the risk of exas- 
perating the powerful and vigorous-minded people on whose 
neck they have set their yoke, lest it should rise and break 
it off altogether. 

Another source of their power is their practical monopoly of 
learning, and their very considerable astronomical knowledge, 
which enables them to keep a hold on the popular mind by pre- 
dicting eclipses and even comets. In Zu-Vendis only afew of the 
upper classes can read and write, but nearly all the priests have 
this power, and are therefore looked upon as learned men. 

The law of the country is, on the whole, mild and just, but 
differs in several respects from our civilised law. For instance, 
the law of England is much more severe upon offences against 
property than against the person, as becomes a people whose 
ruling passion is money. A man may kick his wife to death or 
inflict horrible sufferings upon his children at a much cheaper 
rate of punishment than he can compound for the theft of a pair 
of old boots. In Zu-Vendis this is not so, for they rightly or 
wrongly look upon the person as of more consequence than 
goods and chattels, and not, as in England, as a sort of necessary 
appendage to the latter. For murder the punishment is death, 
for treason death, for defrauding the orphan and the widow, for 
sacrilege, and for attempting to quit the country (which is looked 
on as a sacrilege) death. In each case the method of execution 
is the same, a rather awful one. The culprit is thrown alive into 
the fiery furnace beneath one of the altars to the Sun. For all 
other offences, including the offence of idleness, the punishment 
is forced labour upon the vast national buildings which are always 
going on in some part of the country, with or without periodical 
floggings, according to the crime. 

The social system of the Zu-Vendi allows considerable liberty 
to the individual, provided he does not offend against the laws and 
customs of the country. They are polygamous in theory, though 
most of them have only one wife on account of the expense. By 
law a man is bound to provide a separate establishment for each 
wife. The first wife also is the legal wife, and her children are 
said to be ‘of the house of the Father.’ The children of the 
other wives are of the houses of their respective mothers, This 
does not, however, imply any slur upon either mother or children. 
Again, a first wife can, on entering into the married state, make 
a bargain that her husband shall marry no other wife. This, 
however, is very rarely done,as the women are the great upholders 
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of polygamy, which not only provides for their surplus numbers 
but gives greater importance to the. first wife, who is thus 
practically the head of several households. Marriage is looked 
upon as primarily a civil contract, and, subject to certain conditions 
and to a proper provision for children, is dissoluble at the will of 
both contracting parties, the divorce, or ‘unloosing,’ being 
formally accomplished by going through certain portions of the 
marriage ceremony backwards. 

The Zu-Vendi are on the whole a very kindly, pleasant, and 
light-hearted people. They are not great traders and care little 
about money, only working to earn enough to support themselves 
in that class of life in which they were born. Theyare exceedingly 
conservative, and look with disfavour on changes. Their legal 
tender is silver, cut into little squares of different weights ; gold is 
the baser coin, and is about of the same value as our silver. It is, 
however, much prized for its beauty, and largely used for ornaments 
and decorative purposes. Most of the trade, however, is carried on 
by means of sale and barter, payment being made in kind. 
Agriculture is the great business of the country, and is really 
well understood and carried out, nearly the whole available surface 
being under cultivation. Great attention is also given to the 
breeding of cattle and horses, the latter being unsurpassed by any 
I have ever seen either in Europe or Africa. 

The land belongs theoretically to the Crown, and under the 
Crown to the great lords, who again divide it among smaller lords, 
and so on down to the little peasant farmer who works his forty 
‘reestu’ (acres) on a system of half-profits with his immediate 
lord. In fact the whole system is, as I have said, distinctly feudal, 
and it interested us much to meet with such an old friend far in 
the unknown heart of Africa. 

The taxes are very heavy. The State takes a third of a man’s 
total earnings, and the priesthood about five per cent. on the re- 
mainder. But onthe other hand, if a man through any cause falls 
into bond fide misfortune the State supports him in the position of 
life to which he belongs. If he is idle, however, he is sent to work 
on the Government undertakings, and the State looks after his 
wives and children. The State also makes all the roads and builds 
all town houses, about which great care is shown, letting them out 
to families at a small rent. It also keeps up a standing army of 
about twenty thousand men, and provides watchmen, &. In 
return for their five per cent. the priests attend to the service of 
the temples, carry out all religious ceremonies, and keep schools 
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where they teach whatever they think desirable, which is not very 
much. Some of the temples also possess private property, but 
priests as individuals cannot hold property. 

And now comes a question which I find some difficulty in 
answering. Are the Zu-Vendi a civilised or a barbarous people ? 
Sometimes I think the one, sometimes the other. In some 
branches of art they have attained the very highest proficiency. 
Take for instance their buildings and their statuary. I do not 
think that the latter can be equalled either in beauty or imagina- 
tive power anywhere in the world, and as for the former it may 
have been rivalled in ancient Egypt, but I am sure that it has 
never been since. But, on the other hand, they are totally ignorant 
of many other arts, Till Sir Henry, who happened to know some- 
thing about it, showed them how to do it by mixing silica and lime, 
they could not make a piece of glass, and their crockery is rather 
primitive. A water-clock is their nearest approach to a watch ; 
indeed, ours delighted them exceedingly. They know nothing 
about steam, electricity or gunpowder, and mercifully for them- 
selves nothing about printing or the penny post. Thus they are 
spared many evils, for ofa truth our age has Jearnt the wisdom of the 
old world saying, ‘ He who increaseth knowledge, increaseth sorrow.’ 

As regards their religion, it is a natural one for imaginative 
people who know no better, and might therefore be expected to 
turn to the sun and worship him as the all-Father, but it cannot 
justly be called elevating or spiritual. It is true that they do 
sometimes speak of the sun as the ‘ garment of the Spirit,’ but it 
is a vague term, and what they really adore is the fiery orb him- 
self. They also call him the ‘ hope of eternity,’ but here again 
the meaning is vague, and I doubt if the phrase conveys any very 
clear impression to their minds. Some of them do indeed believe 
in a future life for the good—I know that Nyleptha does firmly— 
but it is a private faith arising from the promptings of the spirit, 
not an essential of their creed. So on the whole I cannot say 
that I consider this sun-worship as a religion indicative of a civi- 
lised people, however magnificent and imposing its ritual, or 
however moral and high-sounding the maxims of its priests, many 
of whom, I am sure, have their own opinions on the whole subject ; 
though of course they have nothing but praise for a system which 
provides them with so many of the good things of this world. 

There are now only two more matters to which I need allude, 
namely, the language and the system of caligraphy. As for the 
former, it is soft sounding, and very rich and flexible. Sir Henry 
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says that it sounds something like modern Greek, but of course 
it has no connection with it. It is easy to acquire, being simple 
in its construction, and a peculiar quality about it is its euphony, 
and the way in which the sound of the words adapts itself to 
the meaning to be expressed. Long before we mastered the 
language, we could frequently make out what was meant by the 
ring of the sentence. It is on this account that the language 
lends itself so well to poetical declamation, of which these remark- 
able people are very fond. The Zu-Vendi style of caligraphy is at 
once extremely simple and extremely cumbersome, and consists 
of a succession of small circles or letter o’s, with dots placed at dif- 


ferent points of the circle—thus, C) =A, (-) = B, C) =C,andsoon 


thiough the alphabet. For instance, ‘ ©) (+) (-) > would spell the 
word ‘ cab,’ if that article existed in Milosis, which it doesnot. As 
can be easily imagined, this system of caligraphy is a sufficiently 
awkward one, and until the eye gets thoroughly accustomed to the 
position of the dots it is perfectly maddening to read. But as 
the people of Zu-Vendis are not given to the writing of novels, 
or of anything except business documents and records of the 
briefest character, it answers their purpose well enough. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
THE FLOWER TEMPLE. 


It was half-past eight by my watch when I woke on the 
morning following our arrival at Milosis, having slept almost 
exactly twelve hours, and I must say that I did indeed feel better. 
Ah, what a blessed thing is sleep! and what a difference twelve 
hours of it or so makes to us after days and nights of toil and 
danger. It is like going to bed one man and getting up another. 

I sat up upon my silken couch—never had I slept upon such a 
bed before—and the first thing that I saw was Good’s eyeglass fixed 
on me fiom the recesses of his silken couch, There was nothing 
else of him to be seen except his eyeglass, but I knew from the 
look of it that he was awake, and waiting till I woke up to begin. 

‘I say, Quatermain,’ he commenced sure enough, ‘did you 
observe her skin? It is as smooth as the back of an ivory hair- 
brush.’ 


‘Now, look here, Good,’ I remonstrated, when there came a 
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knocking at the door, which, on being opened, admitted a 
functionary, who signified by signs that he was there to lead us 
to the bath. We gladly consented, and were conducted to a 
delightful marble chamber, with a pool of running crystal water 
in the centre of it, into which we gaily plunged. When we had 
bathed, we returned to our apartment and dressed, and then went 
into the central room where we had supped on the previous 
evening, to find a morning meal already prepared for us, 
and a capital meal it was, though I should be puzzled to 
describe the dishes. After breakfast we lounged round and 
admired the tapestries and carpets and some pieces of statuary 
that were placed about, wondering the while what was going to 
happen next. Indeed, by this time our minds were in sueh a 
state of complete bewilderment that we were, figuratively speaking, 
ready for anything, from pitch-and-toss to manslaughter. As for 
our sense of astonishment, it was pretty well obliterated. Whilst 
we were still thus engaged, our friend the captain of the guard 
presented himself, and with many obeisances signified that we 
were to follow him, which we did, not without doubts and heart- 
searchings—for we guessed that the time had come when we 
should have to settle the bill for those confounded hippopotami 
with our cold-eyed friend Agon, the High Priest. However, there 
was no help for it, and personally I took great comfort in the 
promise of the protection of the sister Queens, knowing that if 
ladies have a will they can generally find a way, so off we started 
as though we liked it. A minute’s walk through a passage and 
an outer court brought us to the great double gates of the palace 
that give on to the wide highway which runs up hill through 
the heart of Milosis to the Temple of the Sun a mile away, and 
thence down the slope on the further side of the temple to the 
outer wall of the city. 

These gates are very large and massive, and an extraordinarily 
beautiful work in metal. Between them—for one set is placed 
at the entrance to an interior, and one at that of the exterior 
wall—is a fosse, forty-five feet in width. This fosse is filled 
with water and spanned by a drawbridge, which when lifted makes 
the palace practically impregnable to anything except siege guns. 
As we came, one-half of the wide gates were flung open, and we 
passed over the drawbridge and presently stood gazing up one of 
the most imposing, if not the most imposing, roadways in the 
world. It is a hundred feet from curb to curb, and on either 
‘side, not cramped and crowded together, as is our European 
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fashion, but each standing in its own grounds, and built equi- 
distant from and in similar style to the rést, are a series of 
splendid, single-storied mansions, all of red granite. These are 
the town houses of the nobles of the Court, and stretch away 
in unbroken lines for a mile or more till the eye is arrested by 
the glorious vision of the Temple of the Sun that crowns the 
hill and headed the roadway. 

As we stood gazing at this splendid sight, of which more 
anon, there suddenly dashed up to the gateway four chariots, 
each drawn by two white horses. These chariots are two-wheeled, 
and made of wood. They are fitted with a stout pole, the weight 
of which is supported by leathern girths that form a portion of 
the harness. The wheels are made with four spokes only, are 
tired with iron, and quite innocent of springs. In the front 
of the chariot, and immediately over the pole, is a small seat for 
the driver, railed round to prevent him from being jolted off. 
Inside the machine itself are three low seats, one at each side, and 
one with the back to the horses, opposite to which last is the 
doorway. The whole vehicle is lightly and yet strongly made, 
and, owing to the grace of .the curves, though primitive, not half 
so ugly as might be expected. But if the chariots left something 
to be desired, the horses did not. They were simply splendid, 
not very large but strongly built, and well ribbed up with small 
heads, remarkably large and round hoofs, and a great look of 
speed and blood. I have often and often wondered whence this 
breed, which presents many distinct characteristics, came, but 
like that of its owners, its history is shrouded in mystery. Like 
the people the horses have’always been there. The first and last 
of these chariots was occupied by guards, but the centre two were 
empty, except for the driver, and to these we were conducted. 
Alphonse and I got into the first, and Sir Henry, Good, and 
Umslopogaas into the one behind, and then suddenly off we went, 
and we did go. Among the Zu-Vendi it is not usual to trot 
horses either riding or driving, especially when the journey to be 
made is a short one—they go at full gallop. As soon as we were 
seated the driver called out, the horses sprang forward, and we 
were whirled away at a speed sufficient to take one’s breath, 
and which, till I got accustomed to it, kept me in momentary 
fear of an upset. As for the wretched Alphonse, he clung with 
a despairing face to the side of what he called this ‘devil of a 
fiacre,’ thinking that every moment was his last. Presently it 
occurred to him to ask where we were going, and I told him that, 
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so far as I could ascertain, we were going to be sacrificed by 
burning. You should have seen his face. 

‘Monsieur,’ he called out to the driver. ‘ Monsieur le cocher. 
Have the bounty to cease flying the stomach to the ground 
(ventre & terre?). I would withdraw. I am incommoded, and 
would descend. Arrest yourself I pray of you.’ 

But the wild-looking charioteer only leant forward over his 
flying steeds and shouted; and the air, as it went singing past, 
bore away the sound of Alphonse’s lamentations. 

And now before us, in all its marvellous splendour and 
dazzling loveliness, shone out the Temple of the Sun—the pecu- 
liar pride of the Zu-Vendi, to whom it was what Solomon’s, or 
rather Herod’s, Temple was to the Jews. The wealth, and skill, 
and labour of generations had been given to the building of this 
wonderful place, which had been only finally completed within 
the last fifty years. Nothing was spared that the country could 
produce, and the result was indeed worthy of the effort, not so 
much on account of its size—for there are larger fanes in the 
world—as because of its perfect proportions, the richness and 
beauty of its materials, and the wonderful workmanship. The 
building (which stands by itself on a space of some eight acres of 
garden ground on the hill top, around which are the dwelling-places 
of the priests) is built in the shape of a sunflower, with a dome- 
covered central hall, from which radiate twelve petal-shaped 
courts, each dedicated to one of the twelve months, and serving 
as the repositories of statues reared in memory of the illustrious 
dead. The width of the circle beneath the dome is three hundred 
feet, the height of the dome is four hundred feet, and the length 
of the rays is one hundred and fifty feet, and the height of their 
roofs three hundred feet, so that they run into the central dome 
exactly as the petals of the sunflower run into the great raised 
heart. Thus the exact measurement from the centre of the 
central altar to the extreme point of any one of the rounded rays 
would be three hundred feet, the width of the circle itself, or a 
total of six hundred feet from the rounded extremity of one ray or 
petal te the extremity of the opposite one.' 

The building itself is of pure and polished white marble, which 
shows out in marvellous contrast to the red granite of the frown- 
ing city, on whose brow it glistens indeed like an imperial diadem 


1 These are internal measurements.—A.Q, 
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upon the forehead of adusky queen. The outer surface of the dome 
and of the twelve petal courts is covered entirely with thin sheets 
of beaten gold; and from the extreme point of the roof of each of 
these petals a glorious golden form with a trumpet in its hand and 
wide-spread wings is figured in the very act of soaring into space. 
I really must leave whoever reads this to imagine the surpassing 
glory of these golden roofs flashing when the sun strikes—flashing 
like a thousand fires aflame on a mountain of polished marble—so 
fiercely that the reflection can be clearly seen from the great peaks 
of the range a hundred miles away. 

It is a marvellous sight—this golden flower upborne upon the 
cool white marble walls, and I doubt if the world can show such 
another, What makes the whole effect even more gorgeous is that a 
belt of a hundred and fifty feet around the marble wall of the 
temple is planted with an indigenous species of sunflower, which 
were at the time when we first saw them a sheet of golden bloom. 

The main entrance to this wonderful place is between the two 
northernmost of the rays or petal courts, and is protected first by 
the usual bronze gates, and then by doors made of solid marble, 
beautifully carved with allegorical subjects and overlaid with gold. 
When these are passed there is only the thickness of the wall, 
which is, however, twenty-five feet (for the Zu-Vendi build for all 
time), and another slight door also of white marble, introduced in 
order to avoid causing a visible gap in the inner skin of the wall, 
and you stand in the circular hall under the great dome. Ad- 
vancing to the central altar you look upon as beautiful a sight as 
the imagination of man can conceive. You are in the middle of 
the holy place, and above you the great white marble dome (for 
the inner skin, like the outer, is of polished marble throughout) 
arches away in graceful curves something like that of St. Paul’s in 
London, only at a slighter angle, and from the funnel-like opening 
at the exact apex a bright beam of light pours down upon the 
golden altar. At the east and the west are other altars, and other 
beams of light stab the sacred twilight to the heart. In every 
direction, white, mystic, wonderful, open out the ray-like courts, 
each pierced through by a single arrow of light that serves to 
illumine its lofty silence and dimly to reveal the monuments of 
the mighty dead.' 

Overcome at so awe-inspiring a sight, the vast loveliness of 
which thrills the nerves like a glance from beauty’s eyes, you 


1 Light was also admitted by sliding shutters under the eaves of the dome 
and in the roof.—A.Q. 
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turn to the central golden altar, in the midst of which, though 
you cannot see it now, there burns a pale but steady flame 
crowned with curls of faint blue smoke. It is of marble overlaid 
with pure gold, in shape round like the sun, four feet in height, 
and thirty-six in circumference. Here also, hinged to the founda- 
tions of the altar, are twelve petals of beaten gold. All night and, 
except at one hour, all day also, these petals are closed over the 
altar itself exactly as the petals of a water-lily close over the 
yellow crown in stormy weather, but when the sun at mid-day 
pierces through the funnel in the dome and lights upon the 
golden flower, the petals open and reveal the hidden mystery, only 
to close again when the ray has passed. 

Nor is this all. Standing in semicircles at equal distances from 
each other on the north and south of the sacred place are ten golden 
angels, or female winged forms exquisitely shaped and draped. These 
figures, which are slightly larger than life-size, stand with bent 
heads in an attitude of adoration, their faces shadowed by their 
wings, and are most imposing and of exceeding beauty. 

There is but one thing further that calls for description in this 
altar, and that is, that to the east the flooring in front of it is not 
of pure white marble as elsewhere throughout the building, but 
of solid brass, and this is also the case in front of the other two 
altars. 

The eastern and western altars, which are semicircular in 
shape, and placed against the wall of the building, are much less 
imposing, and are not enfolded in golden petals. They are, how- 
ever, also of gold, the sacred fire burns on each, and a golden- 
winged figure stands on either side of them. Two great golden 
rays run up the wall behind them, but where the third or middle one 
should ke is an opening in the wall, wide on the outside but narrow 
within, like a loophole turned inwards. Through the eastern 
loophole stream the first beams of the rising sun, and strike right 
across the circle, tonching the folded petals of the great gold 
flower as they pass till they impinge upon the western altar. In 
the same way at night the last rays of the sinking sun rest for a 
while on the eastern altar before they die away into darkness. It is 
the promise of the dawn to the evening and the evening to the dawn. 

With the exception of these three altars and the winged 
figures about them, the whole space beneath the vast white dome 
is utterly empty and devoid of ornamentation—a circumstance 
that to my fancy adds greatly to its grandeur. 

Such is a brief description of this wonderful and lovely 
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building, to the glories of which, to my mind so much enhanced 
by their complete simplicity, I only wish I had the power to do 
justice. But I cannot, so it is useless talking more about it. 
But when I compare this great work of genius to some of the 
tawdry buildings and tinsel ornamentation produced in these 
latter days by European ecclesiastical architects, I feel that even 
highly civilised art might learn something from the Zu-Vendi 
masterpieces. I can only say that the exclamation which sprung 
to my lips as soon as my eyes first became accustomed to the dim 
light of that glorious building, and its white and curving beauties, 
perfect and thrilling as those of a naked goddess, grew upon me 
one by one, was, ‘ Well! a dog would feel religious here.’ It is 
vulgarly put, but perhaps it conveys my meaning more clearly 
than any polished utterance. 

At the temple gates our party was received by a guard of 
soldiers, who appeared to be under the orders of a priest ; and by 
them we were conducted into one of the ray or ‘ petal’ courts, as 
the priests call them, and there left for at least half-an-hour. 
Here we conferred together, and realising that we stood in great 
danger of our lives, determined that if any attempt should be 
made upon us, to sell them as dearly as we could—Umslopogaas 
announcing his fixed intention of committing sacrilege on the 
person of Agon, the High Priest, by splitting his venerable head 
with Inkosi-kaas. From where we stood we could perceive that 
an immense multitude were pouring into the temple, evidently in 
expectation of some unusual event, and I could not help fearing 
that we had to do with it. And here I may explain that every 
day, when the sunlight falls upon the central altar, and the 
trumpets sound, a burnt sacrifice is offered to the Sun, con- 
sisting generally of the carcase of a sheep or an ox, or sometimes 
of fruit or corn. This event comes off about midday ; of course, 
not always exactly at that hour, but as Zu-Vendis is situated not 
far from the Line, although—being so high above the sea it is 
very temperate—midday and the falling of the sunlight on the 
altar were generally simultaneous. To-day the sacrifice was to 
take place at about eight minutes past twelve. 

Just at twelve o'clock a priest appeared, and made a sign, and 
the officer of the guard signified to us that we were expected to 
advance, which we did with the best grace that we could muster, 
all except Alphonse, whose irrepressible teeth instantly began to 
chatter. In a few seconds we were out of the court and looking 
at a vast sea of human faces stretching away to the farthest 
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limits of the great circle, all straining to catch a glimpse of the 
mysterious strangers who had committed sacrilege; the first 
strangers, mind you, who, to the knowledge of the multitude, had 
ever set foot in Zu-Vendis since such time that the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary. 

As we appeared there was a murmur throughout the vast 
crowd that went echoing away up the great dome, and we saw a 
visible blush of excitement grow on the thousands of faces, like a 
pink light on a stretch of pale cloud, and a very curious effect it 
was. (n we passed down a lane cut through the heart of the human 
mass, till presently we stood upon the brazen patch of flooring to 
the east of the central altar, and immediately facing it. For 
some thirty feet around the golden winged figures the space was 
roped off, and the multitudes stood outside the ropes. Within 
were a circle of white-robed gold-cinctured priests holding long 
golden trumpets in their hands, and immediately in front of us 
was our friend Agon, the High Priest, with his curious cap upon his 
head. His was the only covered head in that vast assemblage. 
We took our stand upon the brazen space, little knowing what 
was prepared for us beneath, but I noticed a curious hissing 
sound proceeding apparently from the floor for which I could not 
account. Then came a pause, and I looked round to see if there 
was any sign of the two Queens, Nyleptha and Sorais, but they 
were not there. To the right of us, however, was a bare space 
that I guessed was reserved for them. 

We waited, and presently a far-off trumpet blew, apparently 
high up in the dome. Then came another murmur from the 
multitude, and up a long lane, leading to the open space to our 
right, we saw the two Queens walking side by side. Behind 
them were some nobles of the Court, among whom I recognised 
the great lord Nasta, and behind them again a body of about fifty 
guards. These last I was very glad to see. Presently they had 
all arrived and taken their stand, the two Queens in the front, the 
nobles to the right and left, and the guards in a double semi- 
circle behind them. 

Then came another silence, and Nyleptha looked up and 
caught my eye; it seemed to me that there was meaning in her 
glance, and I watched it narrowly. From my eye it travelled 
down to the brazen flooring, on the outer edge of which we stood. 
Then followed a slight and almost imperceptible sidelong move- 
ment of the head. I did not understand it, and it was repeated, 
Then I guessed that she meant us to move back off the brazen 
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floor. One more glance and I was sure of it—there was danger 
in standing on the floor. Sir Henry was placed on one side of me, 
Umslopogaas on the other. Keeping my eyes fixed straight be- 
fore me, I whispered to them, first in Zulu and then in English, 
to draw slowly back inch by inch till half their feet were resting 
on the marble flooring where the brass ceased. Sir Henry 
whispered on to Good and Alphonse, and slowly, very very slowly, 
we shifted backwards; so slowly indeed that nobody, except 
Nyleptha and Sorais, who saw everything, seemed to notice the 
movement. Then I glanced again at Nyleptha, and saw that, by an 
almost imperceptible nod, she indicated approval. All the while 
Agon’s eyes were fixed upon the altar before him apparently in an 
ecstasy of contemplation, and mine were fixed upon the small of 
his back in another sort of ecstasy. Then suddenly he flung up 
his long arms, and in a solemn and resounding voice commenced 
a chant, of which for convenience’ sake I append a rough, a very 
rough, translation here, though, of course, I did not then compre- 
hend its meaning. It was an invocation to the Sun, and ran 
somewhat as follows :— 


There is silence upon the face of the Earth and the waters thereof ! 
Yea, the silence doth brood on the waters like a nesting bird ; 

The silence sleepeth also upon the bosom of the profound darkness, 
Only high up in the great spaces star doth cry unto star. 

The Earth is faint with longing and wet with the tears of her desire ; 
The star-girdled night doth embrace her, but she is not comforted. 
She lies enshrouded in mists like a corpse in the grave-clothes, 

And stretches her pale hands to the East. 


Lo! away in the farthest East there is the shadow of a light ; 

The Earth seeth and lifts herself. She looks out from beneath the 
hollow of her hand. 

Then thy great angels fly forth from thy Holy Place, oh Sun, 

They shoot their fiery swords into the darkness and shrivel it up. 

They climb up the heavens and cast down the pale stars from their 
thrones ; 

Yea, they hurl the changeful stars back into the womb of the night ; 

They cause the moon to become wan as the face of a dying man, 

And behold! Thy glory comes, oh Sun ! 


Oh, Thou beautiful one, Thou drapest thyself in fire. 
The wide heavens are thy pathway : thou rollest o’er them as a chariot. 


. The Earth is thy bride. Thou dost embrace her and she brings forth 
children ; 


Yea, Thou favourest her, and she yields her increase. 
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Thou art the All Father and the giver of life, oh Sun. 

The young children stretch out their hands and grow in thy brightness; 
The old men creep forth and seeing remember their strength, 

Only the dead forget Thee, oh Sun! 


When Thou art wroth then thou dost hide thy face ; 

Thou drawest around Thee a thick curtain of shadows. 

Then the Earth grows cold and the Heavens are dismayed ; 
They tremble, and the sound thereof is the sound of thunder : 
They weep, and their tears are outpoured in the rain ; 

They sigh, and the wild winds are the voice of their sighing ; 
The flowers die, the fruitful fields languish and turn pale ; 

The old men and the little children go unto their appointed place 
When Thou withdrawest thy light, oh Sun! 


Say, what art Thou, oh Thou matchless Splendour— 

Who set Thee on high, oh Thou flaming Terror ? 

When didst Thou begin, and when is the day of thy ending 4 

Thou art the raiment of the living Spirit.' 

None did place Thee on high, for Thou wast the Beginning. 

Thou shalt not be ended when thy children are forgotten ; 

Nay, Thou shalt never end, for thy hours are eternal. 

Thou sittest on high within thy golden house and measurest out the 
centuries. 

Oh Father of Life! oh dark-dispelling Sun ! 


He ceased this solemn chant, which, though it seems a poor 
enough thing after going through my mill, is really beautiful and 
impressive in the original; and then, after a moment’s pause, he 
glanced up towards the funnel-sloped opening in the dome and 


added— 
Oh Sun, descend upon thine Altar / 


As he spoke a wonderful and a beautiful thing happened. Down 
from on high there flashed a splendid living ray of light that clove 
the twilight like a sword of fire. Full upon the closed petals it fell 
and ran shimmering down their golden sides, and then the glorious 
flower opened as though beneath the bright influence. Slowly it 
opened, and as the great petals fell wide and revealed the golden 
altar on which the fire ever burnt, the priests blew a blast upon 


1 This line is interesting as being one of the few allusions to be found in the 
Zu-Vendi ritual to a vague divine essence independent of the material splendour 


of the orb they worship. ©) G) (-) (+) ’* Phia,’ the word used here has a very 


indeterminate meaning, and signifies ‘ Essence, vital principle, spirit, or even 
God.’ 
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the trumpets, and from all the people there rose a shout of praise 
that beat against the domed roof and came echoing down the 
marble walls. And now the flower altar was open, and the sun- 
light fell full upon the tongue of sacred flame and beat it down, 
so that it wavered, sank, and vanished into the hollow recesses 
whence it rose. As it vanished, the mellow notes of the trumpets 


rolled out once more. Again the old priest flung up his hands 
and called aloud— 


We sacrifice to thee, oh Sun / 


Once more I caught Nyleptha’s eye; it was fixed upon the 
brazen flooring. 

‘Look out,’ I said, aloud; and as I said it, I saw Agon bend 
forward and touch something on the altar. As he did so, the 
great white sea of faces around us turned red and then white 
again, and a deep breath went up like a universal sigh. Nyleptha 
leant forward and with an involuntary movement covered her eyes 
with her hand. Sorais turned and whispered to the officer of the 
royal bodyguard, and then with a rending sound the whole of the 
brazen flooring slid from beneath our feet, and there in its place 
was suddenly revealed a smooth marble shaft terminating in a 
most awful raging furnace beneath the altar, big enough and hot 
enough to heat the iron stern-post of a man of war. 

With a yell of terror we sprang hackwards, all except the 
wretched Alphonse, who was paralysed with fear, and would have 
fallen into the fiery furnace which had heen prepared for us, had 
not Sir Henry caught him in his strong hand as he was vanishing 
and dragged him back. 

Instantly there arose the most fearful hubbub, and we four 
got back to back, Alphonse dodging frantically round our little 
circle in an attempt to take shelter under our legs. We all had 
our revolvers on—for though we had been politely disarmed of 
our guns on leaving the palace, of course these people did not know 
what a revolver was. Umslopogaas, too, had his axe, of which no 
effort had been made to deprive him, and now he whirled it round 
his head and sent his piercing Zulu war-shout echoing up the 
marble walls in fine defiant fashion. Next second, the priests, 
baffled of their prey, had drawn swords from beneath their white 
robes and were Jeaping on us like hounds upon a stag at bay. I 
saw that, dangerous as action might be, we must act or be lost, so 
as the first man came bounding along—and a great tall fellow he 
was—lI sent a heavy revolver ball through him, and down he fell 
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at the mouth of the shaft, and slid shrieking frantically into the 
fiery gulf that had been prepared for us. 

Whether it was his yells, or the, to them, awful sound and 
effect of the pistol shot, or what, I know not, but the other 
priests halted, paralysed and dismayed, and before they could 
come on again Sorais had called out something, and we, together 
with the.two Queens and most of the courtiers, were being sur- 
rounded with a wall of armed men. In a moment it was done, 
and still the priests hesitated, and the people hung in the balance 
like a herd of startled buck as it were, making no sign one way 
or the other. 

The last yell of the burning priest had died away, the fire had 
finished him, and a great silence fell upon the place. 

Then the High Priest Agon turned, and his face was as the 
face of a devil. ‘ Let the sacrifice be sacrificed,’ he said to the 
Queens. ‘ Has not sacrilege enough been done by these strangers, 
and would ye, as Queens, throw the cloak of your majesty over 
evildoers? Are not the creatures sacred to the Sun dead? and is 
not a priest of the Sun also dead, but now slain by the magic of 
these strangers, who come as the winds out of heaven, whence we 
know not, and who are what we know not? Beware, oh Queens, 
how ye tamper with the great majesty of the God, even before 
His high altar. There is a power that is more than your power; 
there is a justice that is higher than your justice. Beware how 
ye lift an impious hand against it. Let the sacrifice be sacrificed, 
oh Queens.’ 

Then Sorais made answer in her deep quiet tones, that always 
seemed to me to have a suspicion of mockery about them, how- 
ever serious the theme: ‘Oh, Agon, thou hast spoken according 
to thy desire, and thou hast spoken truth. But it is thou who 
wouldst lift an impious hand against the justice of thy God. 
Bethink thee the midday sacrifice is accomplished ; the Sun hath 
claimed his priest as a sacrifice.’ 

This was a novel idea, and the people applauded it. 

‘Bethink thee what are these men? They are strangers 
found floating on the bosom of a lake. Who set them here? 
How came they there? How know ye that they also are not 
servants of the Sun? Is this the hospitality that ye would have 
our nation show to those whom chance brings to them, to throw 
them to the flames? Shame on ye! shame on ye! What is 
hospitality? To receive the stranger and show him favour. To 
bind up his wounds, and find a pillow for his head and food for 
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him to eat. But thy pillow is the fiery furnace, and thy food the 
hot savour of the flame. - Shame.on thee, I say!’ 

She paused a little to watch the effect of her speech upon the 
multitude, and seeing that it was favourable, changed her tone 
from one of remonstrance to one of command. 

‘Ho! place there,’ she cried, ‘ place, I say ; make way for the 
Queens, and those whom the Queens cover with their “kaf” 
(mantle).’ 

‘ And if I refuse, oh Queen?’ said Agon between his teeth. 

‘Then will I cut a path with my guards,’ was the proud 
answer ; ‘ay, even in the presence of the sanctuary, and through 
the bodies of thy priests.’ 

Agon turned livid with baffled fury. He glanced at the people 
as though meditating an appeal to them, but saw clearly that 
their sympathies were all the other way. The Zu-Vendi are a 
very curious and sociable people, and great as was their sense of 
the enormity that we had committed in shooting the sacred 
hippopotami, they did not like the idea of the only real live 
strangers they had seen or heard of being consigned to a fiery 
furnace, thereby putting an end for ever to their chance of 
extracting knowledge and information from, and gossiping about 
us. Agon saw this and hesitated, and then for the first time 
Nyleptha spoke in her soft sweet voice. 

‘ Bethink thee, Agon,’ she said, ‘as my sister Queen hath said, 
these men may also be servantsof the Sun. For themselves they 
cannot speak, for their tongues are tied. Let the matter be 
adjourned till such time as they have learnt our language. Who 
can be condemned without a hearing? When these men can 
plead for themselves, then it will be time to put them to the 
proof,’ 

Here was a clever loophole of escape, and the vindictive old 
priest took it, little as he liked it. 

‘So be it, oh Queens,’ he said. ‘Let the men go in peace, and 
when they have learnt our tongue then let them speak. And I, 
even I, will make humble supplication at the altar lest pestilence 
fall on the land by cause of the sacrilege.’ 

These words were received with a murmur of applause, and in 
another minute we were marching out of the temple surrounded 
by the royal guards. 

But it was not till long afterwards that we learnt the exact 
substance of what had passed, and how hardly our lives had been 
wrung out of the cruel grip of the Zu-Vendi priesthood, in the 
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face of which even the Queens were practically powerless. Had 
it not been for their strenuous efforts to protect us we should have 
been slain even before we set foot in the Temple of the Sun. 
The attempt to drop us bodily into the fiery pit as a sacrifice 
was a last artifice to attain this end when several others quite 
unsuspected by us had already failed. 





CHAPTER XV. 
SORAIS’ SONG. 


AFTER our escape from Agon and his pious crew we returned to 
our quarters in the palace and had a very good time, The two 
Queens, the nobles and the people vied with each other in doing us 
honour and showering gifts upon us. As for that painful little 
incident of the hippopotami it sank into oblivion, where we were 
quite content to leave it. Every day deputations and individuals 
waited on us to examine our guns and clothing, our chain shirts, 
and our instruments, especially our watches, with which last they 
were much delighted. In short we became quite the rage, so 
much so that some of the fashionable young swells among the 
Zu-Vendi began to copy the cut of some of our clothes, notably 
Sir Henry’s shooting jacket. One day, indeed, a deputation 
waited on us and, as usual, Good donned his full dress uniform 
for the occasion.. This deputation seemed somehow to be of a 
different class to those who generally came to visit us. They 
were little insignificant-looking men of an excessively polite, not 
to say servile, demeanour; and their attention appeared to be 
chiefly taken up with observing the details of Good’s full dress 
uniform, of which they took copious notes and measurements. 
Good was much flattered at the time, not suspecting that he had 
to deal with the six leading tailors of Milosis. A fortnight after- 
wards, however, when on attending court as usual he had the 
pleasure of seeing some seven or eight Zu-Vendi ‘ mashers’ 
arrayed in all the glory of a very fair imitation of his full dress 
uniform, he changed his mind. I shall never forget his face of 
astonishment and disgust. It was after this that, chiefly in order 
to avoid remark, and also because our clothes were wearing out 
and had to be saved up, we resolved to adopt the native dress ; and 
a very comfortable one we found it, though I am bound to say 
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that I looked sufficiently ludicrous in it, and as for Alphonse! 
Only Umslopogaas would have none of these things; when his 
moocha was worn out the fierce old Zulu made him a new one, 
and went about unconcerned as grim and naked as his own 
battle-axe. 

Meanwhile we pursued our study of the language steadily and 
made very good progress. On the morning following our adven- 
ture in the temple three grave and reverend signors presented 
themselves armed with manuscript books, ink-horns and feathered 
pens, and indicated that they had been sent to teach us and, 
with the exception of Umslopogaas, we all buckled to with a will, 
doing four hours a day. As for Umslopogaas he would have none 
of that either. He did not wish to learn that ‘ woman’s talk,’ not 
he, and when one of the teachers advanced on him with a book 
and an inkhorn and waved them before him in a mild persuasive 
way, much as a churchwarden invitingly shakes the offertory bag 
under the nose of a rich but niggardly parishioner, he sprang up 
with a fierce oath and flashed Inkosi-kaas before the eyes of our 
learned friend, and there was an end of the attempt to teach him 
Zu-Vendi. 

Thus we spent our mornings in useful occupation which grew 
more and more interesting’ as we proceeded, and the afternoons 
were given up to recreation. Sometimes we made trips, notably 
one to the gold mines and another to the marble quarries, both 
of which I wish I had space and time to describe, and sometimes 
we went out hunting buck with dogs trained for that purpose, and 
a very exciting sport it is, as the country is full of agricultural 
enclosures and our horses were magnificent. This is not to be 
wondered at seeing that the royal stables were at our command, 
in addition to which we had four splendid saddle horses given to 
us by Nyleptha. 

Sometimes, again, we went hawking, a pastime that is in great 
favour among the Zu-Vendi, who generally fly their birds at a 
species of partridge which is remarkable for the swiftness and 
strength of its flight. When attacked by the hawk this bird 
appears to lose its head, and, instead of seeking cover, flies high 
into the air, thus offering wonderful sport. I have seen one of 
these partridges soar up almost out of sight when followed by the 
hawk. Still better sport is offered by a variety of solitary snipe 
us big as a small woodcock, which is plentiful in this country, and 
which is flown at with a very small, agile, and highly-trained 
hawk with an almost red tail. The zigzagging of the great snipe 
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and the lightning rapidity of the flight and movements of the 
red-tailed hawk make the pastime a delightful one. Another 
variety of the same amusement is the hunting of the very small 
species of antelope with trained eagles; and it certainly is a 
marvellous sight to see the great bird soar and soar till he is 
nothing but a black speck in the sunlight, and then suddenly 
come dashing down like a cannon-ball upon some cowering buck 
that is hidden in a patch of grass from everything except that 
piercing eye. Still finer is the spectacle when the eagle takes 
the buck running. 

On other days we would pay visits to the country seats at some of 
the great lords’ beautiful fortified places, and the villages clustering 
beneath their walls. Here we saw vineyards and cornfields and 
well-kept park-like grounds, with such timber in them as filled 
me with delight, for I do love a good tree. There it stands so 
strong and sturdy, and yet so beautiful, a very type of the best 
sort of man. How proudly it lifts its bare head to the winter 
storms, and with what a full heart it rejoices when the spring has 
come again! How grand its voice is, too, when it talks with the 
wind: a thousand zolian harps cannot equal the beauty of the 
sighing of a great tree in leaf. All day it points to the sunshine 
and all night to the stars, and thus passionless, and yet full of 
life, it endures through the centuries, come storm, come shine, 
drawing its sustenance from the cool bosom of its mother earth, 
and, as the slow years roll by, learning the great mysteries of 
growth and of decay. And so on and on through generations, 
outliving individuals, customs, dynasties—all save the landscape 
it adorns and human nature, till the appointed day when the 
“wind wins the long battle and rejoices over a reclaimed space, or 
decay puts the last stroke to his fungus-fingered work. 

Ah, one should always think twice before one cuts down a 
tree! 

In the evenings it was customary for Sir Henry, Good, and 
myself to dine, or rather sup, with their Majesties—not every 
night, indeed, but about three or four times a week, whenever 
they had not much company, or the affairs of state would allow of 
it. And I am bound to say that those little suppers were quite 
the most charming things of their sort that I ever had to do with. 
How true is the saying that the very highest in rank are always 
the most simple and kindly. It is from your half-and-half sort of 
people that you get pomposity and vulgarity, the difference between 
the two being very much what one sees every day in England 
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between the old, out-at-elbows, broken-down county family, and 
the overbearing, purseproud people who come and ‘take the 
place.’ I really think that Nyleptha’s greatest charm is her sweet 
simplicity, and her kindly genuine interest even in little things. 
She is the simplest woman I ever knew, and where her passions 
are not involved one of the sweetest; but she can look queenly 
enough when she likes, and be as fierce as any savage too. 

For instance, never shall I forget that scene when I for the 
first time was sure that she was really in love with Curtis. It 
came about in this way—all through Good’s weakness for ladies’ 
society. When we had been employed for some three months in 
learning Zu-Vendi, it struck Master Good that he was getting 
rather tired of the old gentlemen who did us the honour to lead 
us in the way that we should go, so he proceeded, without saying 
a word to anybody else, to inform them that it was a peculiar 
fact, but that we could not make any real progress in the deeper 
intricacies of a foreign language unless we were taught by ladies 
—young ladies, he was careful to explain. In his own country, 
he pointed out, it was habitual to choose the very best-looking 
and most charming girls who could be found to instruct any 
strangers who happened to come that way, &c. 

All of this the old gentlemen swallowed open-mouthed. There 
was, they admitted, reason in what he said, since the contem- 
plation of the beautiful, as their philosophy taught, induced a 
certain porosity of mind similar to that produced upon the physical 
body by the healthful influences of sun and air. Consequently it 
was probable that we might absorb the Zu-Vendi tongue a little 
faster if suitable teachers could be found. Another thing was 
that, as the female sex was naturally loquacious, good practice 
would be gained in the viva voce department of our studies. 

To all of this Good gravely assented, and the learned gentlemen 
departed, assuring him that their orders were to fall in with our 
wishes in every way, and that, if possible, our views should be met. 

Imagine, therefore, the surprise and disgust of myself, and I 
trust and believe Sir Henry, when,.on entering the room where 
we were accustomed to carry on our studies the following morning, 
we found, instead of our usual venerable tutors, three of the best- 
looking young women whom Milosis could produce—and that is 
saying a good deal—who blushed and smiled and curtseyed, and 
gave us to understand that they were there to carry on our 
instruction. ‘Then Good, as we gazed at one another in bewilder- 
ment, thought fit to explain, saying that it had slipped his 
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memory before—but the old gentlemen had told him, on the 
previous evening, that it was absolutely necessary that our further 
education should be carried on by the other sex. I was appalled, 
and appealed to Sir Henry for advice in such a crisis. 

‘ Well,’ he said, ‘ you see the ladies are here, ain’t they? If 
we sent them away, don’t you think it might hurt their feelings, 
eh? One doesn’t like to be rough, you see; and they look regular 
blues, don’t they, eh ?’ 

By this time Good had already begun his lessons with the 
handsomest of the three, and so witha sigh I yielded. That day 
everything went very well: the young ladies were certainly very 
clever, and they only smiled when we blundered. I never saw 
Good so attentive to his books before, and even Sir Henry appeared 
to tackle Zu-Vendi with a renewed: zest. ‘ Ah,’ thought I, ‘ will 
it always be thus ?’ 

Next day we were much more lively, our work was pleasingly 
interspersed with questions about our native country, what the 
ladies were like there, &c., all of which we answered as best we 
could in Zu-Vendi, and I heard Good assuring his teacher that 
her loveliness was to the beauties of Europe as the sun to the 
moon, to which she replied with a little toss of the head. that 
she was a plain teaching woman and nothing else, and that it 
was not kind ‘to deceive a poor girl so.’ Then we had a little 
singing that was really charming, so natural and unaffected. The 
Zu-Vendi love-songs are most touching. On the third day 
we were all quite intimate. Good narrated some of his pre- 
vious love affairs to his fair teacher, and so moved was she that 
her tears mingled with his own. I discoursed with mine, a merry 
blue-eyed girl, upon Zu-Vendian art, and never saw that she was 
waiting for an opportunity to drop a specimen of the cockroach tribe 
down my back, whilst in the corner Sir Henry and his governess 
appeared, so far as I could judge, to be going through a lesson 
framed on the great educational principles laid down by Wackford 
Squeers, Esq., though in a very modified or rather spiritualised 
form. The lady softly repeated the Zu-Vendi word for ‘hand,’ 
and he took hers; ‘eyes,’ and he gazed deep into her brown 
orbs ; ‘lips,’ and—but just at that moment my young lady dropped 
the cockroach down my back and ran away laughing. Now if 
there is one thing I loathe more than another it is cockroaches, 
and moved quite beyond myself, and yet laughing at her im- 
pudence, I took up the cushion she had been sitting on and threw 
it after her. Imagine then my shame—my horror, and my dis- 
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tress, when the door opened, and, attended by two guards only, 
in walked Nyleptha. The cushion could not be recalled (it missed 
the girl and hit one of the guards on the head), but I instantly 
and ineffectually tried to look as though I had not thrown it. 
Good ceased his sighing, and began to murder Zu-Vendi at the 
top of his voice, and Sir Henry whistled and looked silly. As for 
the poor girls they were utterly dumbfounded. 

And Nyleptha! she drew herself up till her frame seemed to 
tower even above that of the tall guards, and her face went first 
red, and then pale as death. 

‘Guards,’ she said in a quiet choked voice, and pointing at the 
fair but unconscious disciple of Wackford Squeers, ‘slay me that 
woman.’ 

The men hesitated, as well they might. 

‘Will ye do my bidding,’ she said again in the same voice, 
‘or will ye not ?’ 

Then they advanced upon the girl with uplifted spears. By 
this time Sir Henry had recovered himself, and saw that the 
comedy was likely to turn into a tragedy. 

‘Stand back,’ he said in a voice of thunder, at the same time 
getting in front of the terrified girl, ‘Shame on thee, Nyleptha 
—shame! Thou shalt not kill her.’ 

* Doubtless thou hast good reason to try to protect her. Thou 
couldst hardly do less in honour,’ answered the infuriated Queen ; 
‘but she shall die—she shall die,’ and she stamped her little 
foot. 

‘It is well,’ he answered, ‘then I will die with her. I am thy 
servant, oh Queen; do with me even as thou wilt,’ and he bowed 
towards her, and fixed his clear eyes contemptuously on her face. 

‘I could wish to slay thee too,’ she answered ; ‘ for thou dost 
make a mock of me;’ and then feeling that she was mastered, 
and I suppose not knowing what else to do, she burst into such 
a storm of tears, and looked so royally lovely in her passionate 
distress, that old as I am,,I must say I envied Curtis his task of 
supporting her. It was rather odd to see him holding her in his 
arms considering what had just passed—a thought that seemed to 
occur to herself, for presently she wrenched herself free and went, 
leaving us all much disturbed. 

Presently, however, one of the guards returned with a message 
to the girls that they were, on pain of death, to leave the city and 
return to their homes in the country, and that no further harm 
would come to them; and accordingly they went, one of them 
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remarking philosophically that it could not be helped, and that it 
was a satisfaction to know that they had taught us a little service- 
able Zu-Vendi. Mine was an exceedingly nice girl, and, over- 
looking the cockroach, I made her a present of my favourite lucky 
sixpence with a hole in it when she went away. After that our 
former masters resumed their course of instruction, needless to 
say to my great relief. 

That night, when in fear and trembling we attended the royal 
supper table, we found that Nyleptha was laid up with a bad 
headache. That headache lasted for three whole days; but on 
the fourth she was present at supper as usual, and with the most 
sweet and gracious smile gave Sir Henry her hand to lead her to 
the table. No allusion was made to the little affair described 
above beyond her saying with a charming air of innocence, that 
when she came to see us at our studies the other day she had been 
seized with a giddiness from which she had only now recovered. 
She supposed, she added with the touch of the humour that was 
common to her, that it was the sight of people working so hard 
which had affected her. 

In reply Sir Henry said dryly, that he had thought she did not 
look quite herself on that day, whereat she flashed one of those 
quick glances of hers at him, which if he had the feelings of a man 
must have gone through him like a knife, and the subject dropped 
entirely. Indeed, after supper was over Nyleptha condescended 
to put us through an examination to see what we had learnt, and 
to express herself well satisfied with the results. Indeed, she pro- 
ceeded to give us, especially Sir Henry, a lesson on her own 
account, and very interesting we found it. 

And all the while that we talked, or rather tried to talk, and 
laughed, Sorais would sit there in her carven ivory chair, and look 
at us and read us all like a book, only from time to time saying a 
few words, and smiling that quick ominous smile of hers which was 
more like a flash of summer lightning on a dark cloud than any- 
thing else. And as near to her as he dared would sit Good, wor- 
shipping through his eyeglass, for he really was getting seriously 
devoted to this sombre beauty, of whom, speaking personally, I 
felt terribly afraid. I watched her keenly, and soon I found out 
that for all her apparent impassibility she was at heart bitterly 
jealous of Nyleptha. Another thing I found out, and the discovery 
filled me with dismay, and that was, that she also was growing 
devoted to Sir Henry Curtis. Of course I could not be sure; it 
is not easy to read so cold and haughty a woman; but I noticed 
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one or two little things, and, as elephant hunters know, dried 
grass shows which way the wind has set. 

And so another three months passed over us, by which time 
we had all attained toa very considerable mastery of the Zu-Vendi 
language, which is an easy one to learn. And as the time went 
on we became great favourites with the people, and even with the 
courtiers, gaining an enormous reputation for cleverness, because, 
as I think I have said, Sir Henry was able to show them how to 
make glass, which was a national want, and also, by the help of a 
twenty-year almanac that we had with us, to predict various 
heavenly combinations which were quite unsuspected by the 
native astronomers. We even succeeded in demonstrating the 
principle of the steam-engine to a gathering of the learned 
men, who were filled with amazement; and several other things 
of the same sort we did. And so it came about that the people 
made up their minds that we must on no account be allowed to 
go out of the country (which indeed was an apparent impossibility 
even if we had wished it), and we were advanced to great honour 
and made officers of the bodyguards of the sister Queens, while 
permanent quarters were assigned to us in the palace, and our 
opinion was asked upon questions of national policy. 

But blue as the sky seemed, there was a cloud, and a big one, 
on the horizon. We had indeed heard no more of those con- 
founded hippopotami, but it is not on that account to be supposed 
that our sacrilege was forgotten, or the enmity of the great and 
powerful priesthood headed by Agon appeased. On the contrary, 
it was burning the more fiercely because it was necessarily sup- 
pressed, and what had perhaps begun in bigotry was ending in 
downright direct hatred born of jealousy. Hitherto, the priests 
had been the wise men of the land, and were on this account, as 
well as from superstitious causes, looked on with peculiar venera- 
tion. But our arrival with our outlandish wisdom and our strange 
inventions and hints of unimagined things, dealt a serious blow to 
this state of affairs, and to use vulgar language, went far towards 
upsetting the sacerdotal apple-cart. A still worse affront to them, 
however, was the favour with which we were regarded, and the 
trust that was reposed in us. All these things tended to make us 
excessively obnoxious to the great priestly clan, the most powerful 
because the most united faction in the kingdom. 

Another source of imminent danger to us was the rising envy 
of some of the great lords headed by Nasta, whose antagonism to 
us had at best been but thinly veiled, and which now threatened 
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to break out into open flame. Nasta had for some years been a 
candidate for Nyleptha’s hand in marriage, and when we appeared 
on the scene I fancy, from all I could gather, that though there 
were still many obstacles in his path, success was by no means out of 
his.reach. But now all this had changed ; the coy Nyleptha smiled 
no more in his direction, and he was not slow to guess the cause. 
Infuriated and alarmed he turned his attention to Sorais, only to 
find that he might as well try to woo a mountain side. With a 
bitter jest or two about his fickleness, that door was closed on him 
for ever. So Nasta bethought him of the thirty thousand wild 
swordsmen who would pour down at his bidding through the 
northern mountain passes, and no doubt vowed to adorn the gates 
of Milosis with our heads. 

But first he determined, as we learned, to make one more 
attempt and to demand the hand of Nyleptha in the open Court 
after the formal annual ceremony of the signing of the laws that 
had been proclaimed by the Queens during the year. 

Of this astounding fact Nyleptha heard with simulated non- 
chalance, and with a little trembling of the voice herself informed 
us of it as we sat at supper on the night preceding the great 
ceremony of the law-signing. 

Sir Henry bit his lip, and do what he could to prevent it 
plainly showed his agitation. 

‘And what answer will the Queen be pleased to give to the 
great Lord,’ asked I, in a jesting manner. 

‘Answer, Macumazahn’ (for we had elected to pass by our 
Zulu names in Zu-Vendis), she said, with a pretty shrug of her 
ivory shoulder. ‘ Nay, I know not; what is a poor woman to do, 
when the wooer has thirty thousand swords wherewith to urge his 
love!’ and from under her long lashes she glanced at Curtis. 

Just then we rose from the table to adjourn into another 
room. ‘Quatermain, a. word, quick,’ said Sir Henry to me. 
‘Listen; I have never spoken about it, but surely you have 
guessed ; I love Nyleptha. What am I to do?’ 

Fortunately, I had more or less already taken the question 
into consideration, and was therefore able to give such answer as 
seemed the wisest to me. 

‘You must speak to Nyleptha to-night,’ I said. ‘ Now is your 
time, now or never. Listen; in the sitting-room get near to her, 
aud whisper to her to meet you at midnight by the Rademas 
statue at the end of the great hall. Iwill keep watch for you 
there. Now or never, Curtis.’ 
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‘ We passed on into the other room. Nyleptha was sitting, her 
hands before her, and a sad anxious look upon her lovely face. <A 
little way off was Sorais talking to Good in her slow measured tones. 

The time went on; in another quarter of an hour I knew that, 
according to their habit, the Queens would retire. As yet, Sir 
Henry had had no chance of saying a word in private: indeed, 
although we saw much of the royal sisters, it was by no means 
easy to see them alone. I racked my brains, and at last an idea 
came to me. 

‘ Will the Queen be pleased,’ I said, bowing low before Sorais, 
‘to sing unto her servants? Our hearts are heavy this night ; 
sing to us, oh Lady of the Night’ (Sorais’ favourite name among 
the people). 

‘ My songs, Macumazahn, are not such as to lighten the heavy 
heart, yet will I sing if it pleases thee,’ she answered ; and she 
rose and went a few paces to a table, whereon lay an instrument 
not unlike a zither, and struck a few wandering chords. 

Then suddenly, like the notes of some deep-throated bird, her 
rounded voice rang out in song so wildly sweet, and yet with so 
weird and sad a refrain, that it made the very blood stand still. 
Up, up soared the golden notes, that seemed to melt far away, 
and then to grow again and travel on, laden with all the sorrow 
of the world and all the despair of the lost. It was a marvellous 
song, but I had not time to listen to it properly. However, I 
got the words of it afterwards, and here is a translation of its 
burden, so far as it admits of being translated at all. 


SORAIS’ SONG. 


As a desolate bird that through darkness its lost way is winging, 
As a hand that is helplessly raised when Death’s sickle is swinging, 
So is life! ay, the life that lends passion and breath to my singing. 


As the nightingale’s song that is full of a sweetness unspoken, 
As a spirit unbarring the gates of the skies for a token, 
So is love! ay, the love that shall fall when his pinion is broken. 


As the tramp of the legions when trumpets their challenge are sending, 
As the shout of the storm-god when lightnings the black sky are rending, 
So is power! ay, the power that shall lie in the dust at its ending. 

So short is our life ; yet with space for all things to forsake us, 

A bitter delusion, a dream from which nought can awake us, 

Till Death’s dogging footsteps at morn or at eve shall o’ertake us. 


REFRAIN. 


Oh, the world is fair at the dawning—dawning—dawning, 
But the red sun sets in blood: the red sun sets in blood. 
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I only wish that I could write down the music too. 

‘ Now, Curtis, now,’ I whispered, when she began the second 
verse, and turned my back. 

‘ Nyleptha,’ he said—for my nerves were so much on the 
stretch that I could hear every. word, low as it was spoken, even 
through Sorais’ divine notes—‘ Nyleptha, I must speak with thee 
this night, upon my life I must. Say me not nay; oh, say me 
not nay !’ 

* How can I speak with thee ?’ she answered, looking fixedly 
before her; ‘ Queens are not like other people. I am surrounded 
and watched. 

‘Listen, Nyleptha, thus. I will be before the statue of 
Rademas in the great hall at midnight. I have the countersign 
and can pass in. Macumazahn will be there to keep guard, and 
with him the Zulu. Oh come, my Queen, deny me not.’ 

‘It is not seemly,’ she murmured, ‘ and to-morrow ; 

Just then the music began to die in the last wail of the 
refrain, and Sorais slowly turned her round. 

‘I will be there,’ said Nyleptha, hurriedly; ‘on thy life see 
that. thou fail me not.’ 





(To be continued.) 
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Count Vitzthum’s Journals. 


iy R. REEVE’S judgment and experience were not at fault 

when he recommended the reproduction in English of these 
valuable memoirs. They will have, indeed, but little attraction for 
those ‘ who much or oft delight to season their fireside with per- 
sonal talk’ about society and fashion and ephemeral gossip. But 
they contain a mine of information for all who care to know 
the inner working of political and diplomatic systems and the 
secret transactions of cabinets and embassies. 

Count Vitzthum was born in 1819, the same year as Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert, and he was Saxon Minister in London 
from 1853 to 1866. 

Before coming to England, he was for a short time employed 
as chargé d affaires at St. Petersburg; and in the early chapters 
of the journal we catch interesting glimpses of the Emperor 
Nicholas, with his classical beauty and gigantic stature, and the 
splendid strength of manhood as yet unmenaced by the treachery 
of ‘General Février’ We discern in the diplomatic dealings of 
Sir George Hamilton Seymour and in Lord Aberdeen’s proclivities 
towards the Greek Church the germs of forces which in later 
days operated with memorable effect. 

Count Vitzthum’s account of Russian society is picturesque, 
and he describes with graphic skill a magnificent banquet at which 
the host lit his cigar from the consecrated tapers which sur- 
rounded the coffin of his family saint, ‘a dark-brown mummy. 
The colour of the face reminded one of the famous black Madonna.’ 

The Count gives an interesting story of Nihilism, which 
reads as if it related to the present day. Hefore he went to 
Russia he had become acquainted at Dresden with a young 
Russian who was distinguished by his talents and accomplish- 


' Reminiscenccs of St. Petersburg and London between 1852 and 1864. By 
Count Vitzthum, late Saxon Minister at the Court of London. Translated from 
the German. Edited, with a preface, by Henry Reeve. Intwovolumes. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co, 1887. 
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ments, and was regarded as one of the most rising diplomatists of 
the Russian Foreign Office. On going to St. Petersburg, our 
author tried to renew his acquaintance with his friend, and 
inquired for him at the Foreign Office. All he could learn was 
that Ivan Ivanovitch—as he is called in the journal—had not been 
to the office for several months. No one knew what-had become 
of him. Subsequently the chief of secret police gave this account 
of his disappearance. 

The police received warning of a plot arranged by a secret so- 
ciety in which young Ivanovitch was involved. They paid a domi- 
ciliary visit and found evidence, chiefly in cipher, of a wide-spread 
plan to murder, on the same day, the Czar, all his family, the gover- 
nors of the provinces, and the officials of police. Ina word, young 
Ivanovitch was the presiding genius of the most formidable con- 
spiracy ever detected in Russia. At the moment when Count 
Vitzthum inquired for him, he was expiating his offence in the 
mines of Siberia. 

Well might the Czar remark to Count Vitzthum, ‘ Le sol était 
miné sous mes pieds.’ 

In 1853 the Count was transferred from St. Petersburg to 
London, where his first impression was that of vastness. ‘ London 
is not so much a city as a world.’ And to a man accustomed from 
childhood to the ubiquitous police and lynx-eyed administration 
of foreign capitals, there was a delight in ‘disappearing in the 
mass of people, a sense of freedom which we do not feel even in 
Paris, to say nothing of Vienna and Berlin.’ 

Our author experienced, as a good foreigner should, sensa- 
tions of astonishment and awe when first confronted with the 
civic majesty of the Lord Mayor. ‘The grand hall presented an ex- 
traordinary sight. One might have fancied oneself at a masquerade 
or transported back to the time of the virgin queen Elizabeth. 
The aldermen in their long robes and gold chains, the Lord 
Mayor in his fur-trimmed gown and surrounded by his officials in 
fine livery, recalled the days of Shakespeare and Bacon. The 
strange mixture of sturdy independence and petty adherence to 
ancient formalities, of overweening national pride and obsequious 
flunkeyism which characterises the London cockney, was con- 
spicuous all around.’ 

In a similar vein the Count writes of Lord Cardigan and the 
popularity which he enjoyed in London after his memorable 
achievements at Balaclava. ‘Years after that day the London 
cockney paid an idolatrous homage, as did once the Macedonians 
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to Alexander’s Bucephalus, to the Balaclava charger on which 
the noble Lord was fond of displaying himself in the streets.’ 

Another horse of fame sufficient to secure him commemoration 
in Count Vitzthum’s pages is the well-remembered grey hack which 
Lord Palmerston constantly rode in later years, and of which the 
Count records that it was the despair of Lady Palmerston, ‘for she 
herself had four grey carriage horses, and feared lest people should 
think that her husband rode one of them.’ 

An amusing instance of easy demeanour under impressive 
circumstances is the Count’s frank avowal that, seated at the 
Duchess of Kent’s funeral between Lord John Russell and Count 
Bernstorff, he enjoyed half an hour’s confidential conversation on 
the Holstein question while waiting for the service to begin. 

Count Vitzthum describes with sympathy and admiration the 
great volunteer review in Hyde Park in 1860, and comments on its 
value as a demonstration against the contemplated aggressions of 
France. The political aspect of our public functions is always present 
to the Count’s mind, and he records with contemptuous condemna- 
tion the public homage offered to General Garibaldi, and draws a 
ridiculous picture of the Duchess of Sutherland, in her historic 
diamonds, escorting the red-shirted hero to her boudoir, and filling 
his pipe with her august hands. 

Of the character and bearing of the Queen, especially in her 
lighter and more domestic moments, the journals give traits 
which in this year of jubilee it is pleasant to recall. In 1854 we 
read of a small dance in honour of the Duke of Cambridge’s birth- 
day, and the Queen dancing Scotch reels with the Duke of 
Hamilton and Lord Elgin in their kilts, and a quadrille with the 
Saxon Minister, who at thirty-five had already given up waltzing. 

On arriving late at Windsor Castle, and being anxious to 
deliver his credentials before dinner in order to entitle himself to 
a place at the table, the Count was admitted to an audience of the 
Queen, who had already begun her toilette, and ‘ put on a dress- 
ing gown to receive Lord Clarendon and myself.’ 

In commemorating the issue of the great debate on the Danish 
question in 1864, he pays this emphatic tribute to her Majesty’s 
political influence :— 

‘The victory of the Peace Party is a victory of the Queen. 
Maligned, insulted, and reproached for German sympathies, her 
Majesty has checkmated the dictatorship of her Prime Minister, 
and beaten him three times in his own Cabinet on the question 
of peace or war.’ 
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One of the most conspicuous figures in these memoirs is that of 
the Prince Consort, of whose statesmanship and judgment Count 
Vitzthum had the highest opinion. In these pages we see the 
Prince discharging in effect all except the purely ceremonial 
functions of royalty. He advises the Queen at every point ; gives 
audiences to ministers and diplomatists; revises, corrects, and 
suggests despatches to foreign Powers ; and not seldom intervenes 
to repress the bellicose ardour of the octogenarian Premier. The 
Queen’s desire to confer the Crown Matrimonial on her husband 
is mentioned by the Count as a familiar fact; and even though 
this design was never carried into execution, Lord Beaconsfield 
remarked, after the Prince’s death, ‘We have buried our 
sovereign. . . . If he had outlived some of our “old stagers,” he 
would have given us, while retaining all our constitutional 
guarantees, the blessings of absolute government.’ 

The recorded conversations of the Prince are fuil of insight 
into men and systems. Of the Emperor Napoleon he said: ‘I 
should not like to call the Emperor inscrutable. I see in him no 
enigma. . . . He wills far less often than he must. He is more 
to be pitied than blamed. His whole power is based upon false- 
hood. His system rests upon unsolved and insoluble contradictions, 
which must bring his system, if not himself, to a tragic end. To 
reconcile these contradictions is impossible. Napoleon would like 
to be Emperor by the grace of God and at the same time par la 
volonté nationale. He can be either one or the other, but never 
both together.’ 

Of a politician scarcely less important than the Emperor, 
though in all respects his antithesis, the Prince said: ‘ What we 
want is a leader of the Conservatives in the House of Commons 
like Sir Robert Peel. We have lost in him the rock against which 
the waves of democracy broke; the man who in the House of 
Commons struck with true instinct the keynote of resistance.’ 

During a visit to Windsor Castle a conversation was carried on 
between the Prince and the Count in German with a view to pre- 
vent Lord Aberdeen, who sat on the Prince’s other side, and did 
not understand that language, from hampering their freedom of 
discussion—an arrangement which strikes one as more remarkable 
for businesslike address than courtly suavity. In this conversa- 
tion the Prince gave the Count a rapid analysis of the English 
Constitution, of which the following passage is a good example: 
‘The British Constitution is no mere piece of paper. It is not to 
be found within the four corners of Magna Charta or the Bill of 
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Rights. It is an arsenal, not to say a medley, of written laws, 
judicial decisions, Norman privileges, Saxon .customs, Danish 
survivals, ancient precedents, and half-forgotten resolutions of 
Parliament. Every sovereign of England, the Tudors as well as 
the Stuarts, Cromwell as well as the Hanoverian dynasty, Queen 
Elizabeth as well as Queen Victoria, has helped to build up, and 
every session of Parliament to perfect, this edifice of ages.’ 

In reviewing Professor Gneist’s treatise on the English Govern- 
ment and Constitution, the Prince said: ‘ Even English statesmen 
can learn from this book. For just as healthy people trouble 
themselves but little about the anatomy of their body and the 
texture of their veins, so the English, as a rule, know but little 
of their institutions.’ It is remarkable, in view of the public 
belief that the Prince was unduly prone to Germanize our public 
system, to find him laughing at this Berlin professor’s notion of 
blessing England with an army of Prussian bureaucrats. 

In the light of subsequent events and recent celebrations, 
it is curious to read this utterance of a German Prince, ex- 
ceptionally well informed, just ten years before the establish- 
ment of the German Empire. ‘If only a means could be found 
of procuring for Germany the respect to which she is entitled, 
and of preventing her from being always trampled underfoot, 
I would not, as a German, exchange Germany for any country in 
the world. With the exception of a European position, we are 
better off in every respect than the rest.’ 

It seems to have caused some surprise in the businesslike 
mind of the professional diplomatist, that under all this pressure 
and distraction of public affairs the Prince Consort yet had time 
for the pursuit of the fine arts. ‘To say nothing of the famous 
photographs of the world-renowned sketches of Raphael, he had 
also brought together an almost complete collection of copper- 
plate engravings and etchings of contemporary portraits repre- 
senting the princes of the various Saxon houses. Several hundred 
miniatures, suitably disposed, showed the taste of this refined 
Prince.’ 

Of course in a book of memoirs ranging from 1853 to 1866 a 
prominent place is occupied by Lord Palmerston. For that great 
statesman our author, like the good German he is, expresses 
throughout a feeling best conveyed by the couplet once so popular 
among his countrymen— 


If the devil had a son, 
His name would be Palmerston. 
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To analyze the grounds of the Count’s dislike and distrust would 
lead us into paths too distinctly political and polemical for our 
present purpose. Whatever were the errors of Lord Palmerston’s 
foreign policy, it is impossible to help admiring the marvellous 
vigour, initiative, and pliancy of a minister who had touched at 
eighty years. And though it suited Lord Beaconsfield to say in 
1858 that ‘ Palmerston’s personal prestige is gone,’ and two years 
later, ‘Palmerston is in his dotage,’ still he lived to find him 
a tough customer in the American and Danish debates of the 
néxt four years, to see him return triumphantly to power within 
three months of his death in 1865, and to fashion the foreign 
and domestic policy of England between 1874 and 1880 on the 
model of this momentous time. 

Very charming is Count Vitzthum’s picture of the venerable 
lady who for so many years presided with unequalled grace and 
tact over the splendid and potent hospitalities of Cambridge 
House. The portrait of Lady Palmerston is one of the most 
agreeable in the book. 

Of the Emperor Napoleon the Count’s estimate varies con- 
siderably in the process of years. At first we find him spoken of 
not unfavourably for his knowledge of England, his statesman- 
like appreciation of the part which our Stock Exchange and 
Press play in French politics, his pacific intentions, and gracious 
manners. 

But before long we hear of aggressive designs, of an incurable 
love of intrigue; of the ‘Imperial parvenu’s’ tinsel court and 
terror-haunted life; and, at Magenta, of the ‘phantom Emperor 
riding irresolutely here and there, his presence on the battle-field 
a mere embarrassment.’ 

A curious story is not only recorded, but assumed to be 
without controversy true, that Napoleon’s Italian expedition was 
forced on him in fulfilment of an oath which he had taken in 
youth, on joining a secret society of Carbonari, to serve the 
cause of Italian freedom; and that the necessity for such action 
was impressed upon his attention by the murderous attack of 
Orsini, who was commissioned thus forcibly to recall the crowned 
conspirator to a sense of his obligation. 

The Count forms a curiously high estimate of Victor 
Emmanuel, whose diplomatic skill, and courage in the field, he 
describes as remarkable. He, and not Cavour, according to our 
author, created Italy. Napoleon was only a puppet in his hands. 
His statesmen were nothing but constitutional figure-heads, 
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‘ He combined with the cunning of the chamois-hunter the most 
perfect good nature, and with the courage of the soldier the 
acuteness of a bold statesman. . . . A medieval Condottiere, 
armed with the cunning of a Machiavelli, he alone was able to 
control the ferment, and construct at least a temporary edifice out 
of the heterogeneous materials at his command. He sacrificed 
his daughter and the cradle of his house, but he brought out 
Young Italy from the flames of revolution for himself and his 
son, in sight of Pope and Emperor.’ 

The Count, whose sympathies are certainly not with struggling 
nationalities, conceives that the refusal of the Neapolitan Govern- 
ment to accept the railway schemes of English capitalists was the 
sole cause of English indignation against the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies. He quotes with approbation the opinion of Lord 
Beaconsfield, that Lord Palmerston, in his Italian policy, was 
entirely ruled by women, and through women by the Sardinian 
Minister ; and he records this ‘ confidential’ utterance of Lord 
Malmesbury: ‘ We have all been humbugged by a beautiful lady 
who raves about Italy.’ 

It is not out of place to cite, in this connection, the Count’s 
opinion that in 1862 the Government of Victor Emmanuel was 
intriguing at Athens for the elevation of Prince Thomas of Savoy, 
Duke of Genoa, to the throne of Greece. Eight years later that 
young prince, while a Harrow boy, refused the crown of Spain ; 
probably a unique occurrence in the history of public schools. 

At the time which these journals cover, Lord Beaconfield’s star 
had scarcely risen, and we see comparatively little of him in these 
pages. Occasional conversations ‘safe from Whig spies’ are 
noted, and this personal estimate is worthy of quotation: ‘ I have 
always thought Gladstone, Bright, and myself the three most 
energetic men in the House. I have watched Gladstone very. 
carefully, and am convinced that his strength of will is inflexible.’ 

Count Vitzthum draws a very unflattering portrait of Baron 
Bunsen, and ridicules his artistic dilettantism, his shallow 
Liberalism, his indifference to truth, and defects of manner. He 
adds, however, this qualifying clause: ‘He understood how to 
make some influential persons share the exaggerated opinion that 
he had of himself.’ 

Of many minor celebrities who are still spared to us we catch 
amusing glimpses. 

In 1862 we read of the Duke of Cambridge, then as now 
afflicted with the gout, and ‘seeming to feel the need of having a 
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talk’ to revive his spirits after a severe bout of that depressing 
complaint. 

When the Queen sends for Lord Granville to form an Adminis- 
tration, we find the Times announcing that the noble Lord ‘ will 
remain all his life that clever young man whom we all know;’ 
and one rejoices that the prophecy of unfailing cleverness and 
immortal youth has been made good, though probably not quite 
in the sense which Mr. Delane contemplated. 

Of Lord Salisbury, then Lord Robert Cecil, we see nothing 
beyond that, at the time of the Danish question, he was writing 
long articles in the Quarterly Review and letters to the Times, 
conceived in the most vehemently warlike spirit, and that his 
exuberant pugnacity was promptly disavowed by the official chiefs 
of his party. 

We find the present Lord Kimberley ‘ swearing allegiance to 
the Radical party ;’ and our tour round this portrait gallery of 
contemporary friends is closed by the presentment of a character 
dear to all who remember the project of presenting Lord Beacons- 
field with a golden wreath to be purchased with penny subscrip- 
tions, and the ungrateful treatment which its author received. 

‘Mr. Tracy Turnerelli, the son of an Italian sculptor, who 
had been naturalised in England, had given me some English 
lessons in St. Petersburg. . . . He was not without talent, and 
had published several books in England about Kasan and Russia, 
which met with success. This induced me to advise him to give 
lectures in some of the provincial towns and combat the prejudice 
against “ Russian barbarism” which had been fostered by the 
newspapers. I gave him some letters of recommendation to 
Bright and Cobden, who were quite willing to send Turnerelli into 
the country as an apostle of peace. His lectures excited interest 
and brought him in more than he expected. After peace was con- 
cluded he visited me again, and told me that they had gained him 
the affections of a young lady who,a Roman Catholic like himself, 
had offered him her hand and fortune. Thus he could live, as he 
said, a happy married man, with an income of several thousand 
pounds, at his house in Brighton, and easily got over the loss of 
his professorship in Russia.’ 

These disjointed descriptions of scenes and persons and con- 
versations do little justice to the real interest and value of the 
book. That interest and that value are essentially political. 
The thread of continuity which unites all the episodes of the two 
volumes is to be sought in the personality and official status of 
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the author. ‘ Diplomatists,’ as Lord Beaconsfield said, ‘ are the 
Hebrews of politics;’ a transient race, no country and no capital 
is their abiding home. And probably the majority of those who 
read this paper will have half forgotten, if they ever knew, the 
brilliant cluster of accomplished men who, a generation ago, 
represented the Powers of Europe at the Court of St. James's. 
In years when Van der Weyer, Azeglio, Bunsen, Brunnow, 
Walewski, Nesselrode, Persigny, Bernstorff, were simultaneously 
or successively the most familiar figures of diplomatic society in 
London, Count Vitzthum was in the thick of the throng, fre- 
quenting political parties, attending debates, conversing and 
listening to conversation, enjoying audiences at the palace, and 
interviews with ministers in their private rooms; hearing, ob- 
serving, noting everything; retailing, in elaborate despatches, 
whatever was of use or interest to his own Government, and 
keeping his own counsel in all the languages of Europe. 

We remarked at the outset that these memoirs deal compara- 
tively little with the social life of London. Indeed, it may be fairly 
questioned whether the author ever penetrated below the glittering 
but rather icy surface of the London world to the deep soil of sup- 
pressed passion which underlies our apparent calm. A man who 
thoroughly understood English feeling, with its intensity of emo- 
tion and its habitual self-restraint, would hardly have recorded 
that during the horrors of the Crimea ‘it seemed to be forgotten 
that far away in Turkey the brothers and cousins of the fine ladies 
who were vying in the display of their jewels and Parisian toilettes 
were engaged in mortal conflict.’ 

But though his social impressions, as here revealed to us, may 
be scanty and sometimes erroneous, his political lucubrations are 
full of interest and value. The time during which Count 
Vitzthum represented Saxony at the Court of Queen Victoria was 
charged with momentous events. As Mr. Reeve points out, he 
witnessed from his watchtower in London, ‘ the Crimean War, the 
Indian Mutiny, the Italian campaign of 1859, the Peace of 
Villafranca, and the Italian Revolution, all the different phases of 
the Western alliance, the American Civil War, the Danish com- 
plications andthe war which followed, the death of the Prince 
Consort, of Lord Palmerston and others; in one word, all the 
incidents and convulsions which happened in Europe during these 
eventful fourteen years.’ 

Though, when he arrived in London, he still looked so young 
that Lord Palmerston mistook him for an attaché, he had pre- 
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viously served with distinction at Vienna and Berlin, and at 
St. Petersburg had observed, in the temperament of the Em- 
peror Nicholas, already suffering from hereditary brain disease, 
the elements of that tremendous storm which two years later 
burst over Eastern Europe. Thus early initiated into the 
inner life of foreign Courts, Count Vitzthum soon acquired an 
unusually wide and accurate acquaintance with the political 
system of Europe, and Lord Beaconsfield probably did him no 
more than justice when he said, ‘If I want to know something 
about Austria and Germany, I do not ask the Austrian Ambassador 
or the Prussian, but the Saxon Minister.’ In spite, however, of 
the amplitude of Count Vitzthum’s knowledge and the clearness 
of his judgment, the most valuable part of his work is that which 
records, not his own opinions on current events, but those of such 
men as Lord Derby, Lord Palmerston, Lord Russell, and, above 
all, the Prince Consort, with whose large, cautious, and unim- 
passioned mind the Count was peculiarly in sympathy. In his 
phlegm, his philosophic calm, his love of analysis and scientific 
method, our author is essentially German. Nor less characteristic 
of the political tone and temper which a German Court engenders 
is the Count’s view of the constitutional systems with which, in 
the various capitals to which he was accredited, he was brought 
in contact. Equally distasteful to his orderly and prudent senti- 
ment are the barbarian and sensational autocracy of Russia, the 
restless militarism of France, and the national aspirations of 
Young Italy; while in England itself, ‘this curious country,’ 
he conceives that the suffrage of 1832 was dangerously demo- 
cratic, and comments on the necessary instability of all Govern- 
ments, and the necessary vacillation of all foreign policies, which 
rest on a foundation so insecure. ; 

His career in London came to an end before either Lord 
Beaconsfield or Mr. Gladstone attained the Premiership, and we 
therefore are deprived of much which would be deeply interesting 
and instructive. 

If the English reader of twenty years hence has access to the 
memoirs of a writer as well-informed, as thoughtful, and as un- 
biassed as Count Vitzthum, it will be edifying to know the reflec- 
tions of a political philosopher on the Oriental imperialism of 
Lord Beaconsfield, and the achievements, in the matter of the 
franchise and of Ireland, which have signalised the later days of 
Mr. Gladstone. 

GrEoRGE W, E. Russe. 














The Ban-shee. 


A BALLAD OF ANCIENT ERIN. 


I 


‘ LJ EARD’ST thou over the Fortress wild geese flying and crying ? 
Was it a gray wolf’s howl? wind in the forest sighing ? 
Wail from the sea as of wreck? Hast heard it, Comrade ?’— 
* Not so. 
Here, all still as the grave, above, around, and below. 


‘The Warriors lie in battalion, spear and shield beside them, 
Tranquil, whatever lot in the coming fray shall betide them. 
See, where he rests, the Glory of Erin, our Kingly Youth! 
Closed his lion’s eyes, and in sleep a smile on his mouth.’ 


‘ The ery, the dreadful cry! I know it—louder and nearer, 
Circling our Diin—the Ban-shee !—my heart is frozen to hear 
her! 
Saw you not in the darkness a spectral glimmer of white 
Flitting away ?—I saw it !—evil her message to-night. 


‘Constant, but never welcome, she, to the line of our Chief; 
Bodeful, baleful, fateful, voice of terror and grief. 
Dimly burneth the lamp—hush! again that horrible ery !— 
If a thousand lives could save thee, Tierna, thou shouldest not 
die.’ 


II 


‘Now! what whisper ye, Clansmen? I wake. Be your words of 
me? 
Wherefore gaze on each other ? I too have heard the Ban-shee. 
Death is her message: but ye, be silent. Death comes tono man 
Sweet as to him who in fighting crushes his country’s foeman. 
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‘Streak of dawn in the sky—morning of battle. The Stranger 
Camps on our salt-sea strand below, and recks not his danger. 
Victory !—that was my dream: one that shall fill men’s ears 
In story and song of harp after a thousand years. 


‘Give me my helmet and sword. Whale-tusk, gold-wrought, I 
clutch thee! 
Blade, Flesh-Biter, fail me not this time! Yea, when I touch 
thee, 
Shivers of joy run through me. Sing aloud as I swing thee! 
Glut of enemies’ blood, meseemeth, to-day shall bring thee. 


‘Sound the horn! Behold, the Sun is beginning to rise. 
Whoso seeth him set, ours is the victor’s prize, 
When the foam along the sand shall no longer be white but 
red— 
Spoils and a mighty feast for the Living, a cairn for the Dead.’ 


W. ALLINGHAM. 

















Jenny Brooke. 


I, 


Q* a Friday morning I received from my friend Luxton the 
following letter :— 

‘My pEeAR NED,—Why don’t you run down and see us for 
a few days? Are the sparrows on the roofs of Danes Inn 
more to you than the thrush and goldfinch ?—more than your 
old friend and his wife? Push away your musty books and 
papers, lay down your ugly soaked pipe, put a shirt or two 
and a brush and comb into your bag, hail the swift hansom, and 
catch the next train from Victoria. You say, “ Why this’ sudden 
haste? You have not written to me for months, and when now 
at length you do, you write this comic invitation. Why (as A. W. 
hath it)—why is this thus?” Because, my boy, I am in love, and 
my wife is in love; but I not with her, and she not with me. 
Comment? We are both in love on your behalf with the fairest, 
the sauciest maiden the modern world has seen. She is in this 
house; she has been here a week, and she will be here for some 
few weeks longer. She came through an advertisement—a sin- 
gular mode of entrance, wasn’t it? I don’t think I told you that 
we had advertised in The Field that a gentleman-farmer was 
ready to receive into his house one or two ladies or gentlemen in 
want of fresh air and farm produce. Poor Milly! It was her 
idea. We never thought—did we ?—when I came to this con- 
founded place eight years ago, that we should have to receive 
lodgers for a living! But what can a poor farmer do in these 
days? My dear Milly!—she has been the bravest little woman. 
Well, well. In answer to our advertisement came this young lady 
I have mentioned—Jenny Brooke ; do you like the name? (There 
is a rhyme lost somewhere, I’m sure.) She is the orphan of a 
lawyer, and the ward of a lawyer—oddly enough, a rather youngish 
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man, who would like, naturally, to marry her, I think. She is 
charming—all the more charming to my mind because her educa- 
tion has been a trifle neglected ; and, besides, she has (a word in 
your ear) a trifle of a thousand or so a year. If I don’t stop I 
shall run completely into Silas Wegg’s vein. Come at once. I 
will meet you at the station.—Yours ever. 

‘P.S.—Jenny has brought the spring with her. She drinks 
milk, and trips about all over the fields and down through the 
warren, and the primroses peep out everywhere to look at her. 
Some. The pig you so much admired last October is bacon and 
being eaten.’ 

I need scarcely say that this letter utterly ruined my morning’s 
work. I tried to shove it aside, as being merely agreeable evi- 
dence—if I had wanted any—of my friend’s unconquerable good 
spirits and warm, sunny fancy; but, all the same, my thoughts 
would keep slipping away in speculation of Miss Jenny Brooke. 
Did she care for this ‘rather youngish’ guardian in a lover-like 
way? Would she ultimately marry him? Why, of course she 
would. Nature and the drama had decreed it as the proper end. 
But would it not be more dramatic if some one should come 
between the ‘rather youngish’ guardian and the girl ?—some 
poor devil who might appeal more to the girl’s fancy than a prosy 
guardian could? But she was an heiress, and heiresses are always 
wayward, and troublesome to woo or to win; and I had my work 
to attend to, and had no time for such vagaries. Yet there was 
this much to recommend this heiress besides her own charm, that 
she had no relations to be wooed and won. ‘The end of it was I 
threw aside my work, wrote a telegram to Luxton to meet me by 
the afternoon train (few of my friends will believe I could be so 
impulsive), and walked up to my club to lunch. 

Luxton’s farm was only between thirty and forty miles from 
town, and by five o’clock I was shaking his hand and stepping into 
his dogeart. 

‘You have been prompt,’ said he, glancing into my face as we 
drove off. ‘ You liked the invitation— eh ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ said I, looking at the horse’s ears, and somehow shrink- 
ing from entire frankness. ‘I have been sticking rather close to 
work and seeing nobody; I was getting fusty and out of sorts; 
and the pictures you drew of country delights so tempted me,’ 
said I, at length giving him a glance, ‘that I decided to come for 
a few days. And having made the decision it would only have 
been waste of time to put off the carrying of it out—wouldn’t it ? 
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‘Certainly. You'll stay a fortnight at least.’ 

‘A fortnight? I must be back in town on Tuesday.’ 

‘Tuesday? You can’t accomplish anything by Tuesday. 
Certainly, you can take her to church on Sunday.’ 

‘My dear fellow,’ I said, ‘ it’s awfully kind of you to provide 
for me in the way you suggested, but I don’t know that I want 
to marry anybody, least of all an heiress. May I not enjoy 
till Tuesday the good things of the country, your and your 
wife’s society—and the girl’s too, if she likes—without compro- 
mise ?’ 

‘Oh! surely, my boy, surely.’ 

He was not offended; we were very old friends, and, as I 
reflected afterwards, he must have considered my old habit of 
shrinking reserve—how the shyness of my nature had always been 
ashamed of its weak impulsiveness. So the rest of the way we 
were silent concerning Miss Jenny Brooke, though I was really 
itching to talk about her. 

However, in half an hour I stood in her presence. It was not 
too light in the low-roofed farm parlour ; a fire burned brightly, 
the cloth was laid and spread with all the preparations for the 
usual profuse farmhouse tea, when I entered and saluted my 
friend’s wife, and then, turning, met the direct, half-saucy, half- 
conscious look of a tall young lady who rose in the corner by the 
fire. Her complexion was of the clearest—almost consumptively 
clear (she emitted a painful little cough as she resumed her seat); 
her eye and nose of the sauciest ; fair she was, and her figure was 
of the compact, maidenly sort that best shows its curves of beauty 
when reaching up to the clothes-line. During and after tea I had 
opportunity to judge that she had a tender little heart, somewhat 
spoiled by injudicious petting, that somewhat petulantly desired 
the attention and affection of all that came near it, that needed 
loving instruction and guidance. I, of course, began to assume 
to myself—what, I suppose, any tolerably serious young swain 
would have done in my place—that I was about to undertake the 
care and conduct of this bright young creature. 

That night Luxton led me and my candle to bed. He lingered 
a little. 

‘Well,’ said he, ‘ what do you think of my Miss Jenny? A 
delightful, bright, saucy girl, eh?’ 

‘Very ingénue, said I indifferently, winding up my watch, 
‘and very ignorant. A nice, generous-hearted girl, though, I 
should think. Do you really think now,’ I asked in a burst of 
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confidence, ‘ that any good would come of a man of some educa- 
tion and—and ambition marrying a girl like her?’ 

He eyed me critically. I looked at the candle. 

‘My dear fellow,’ said he, ‘if I hadn’t thought that would I 
have written to you? If you want an accomplished girl—music, 
mathematics, tongues, and high art—you can find her pretty 
easily; they are nowadays, I believe, as plentiful as toadstools 
in my bottom meadow. But what good are they when you've got 
’em for the ordinary wear of life ? Now, here is a girl who has 
the cardinal virtues of womanhood to start with ; she has a strong, 
tender heart—I know she has—and a beautiful person; and she 
hasa plum. It is true she has been spoiled and neglected, and 
she reads reams of penny fiction; but she only needs to be taken 
care of and guided and loved, my boy, by a true-hearted gentle- 
man to show herself to be a queen of women. She is too warm- 
hearted not to marry somebody ; and if a man like yourself don’t 
take to her, some villain or some adventurer will.’ 

He had well expressed my own thoughts, but I would not 
confess so much. 

‘ Do you think,’ I asked, still with what indifference I could 
contrive to show, ‘that she has any desire to be taken care of in 
that way ?’ 

‘Ah! that,’ said he, ‘ you must find out for yourself. Good 
night !’ 

Next morning there was a letter on the breakfast-table for 
Miss Brooke: her guardian, Mr. Haldane, was coming by an 
afternoon train to stay over Sunday. Mr. and Mrs. Luxton said 
as cordial things about this visit as their disappointment would 
permit. As for me, I said nothing, for a raging pang of jealousy 
had shot through me at the news. But until his arrival there 
was an interval which proved very soothing and encouraging to 
me. We walked to a pleasant dell on the farm called The Warren, 
the sides of which were yellow with primroses. We gathered 
these flowers, and then we sat us down on a fallen trunk and 
talked—not that we had been silent while stooping over our 
basket together. We talked so very pleasantly and with such 
quick confidence that I was not surprised to hear Jenny say pre- 
sently :— 

‘Isn’t it strange that we should only have known each other 
since last night and be talking like this? But it is so nice to 
meet somebody you feel you ¢an trust.’ (I had much ado at that 
to keep myself from giving at least a caressing touch to the 
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tawny jacket which clothed her like a soft fleece.) ‘Do you 
know, when I heard you were coming I was half afraid. I thought 
you would be an awfully wise, learned, satirical man.’ 

‘And you find I’m not,’ I said. 

‘At any rate,’ said she, ‘I’m not afraid of you.’ 

How much closer our confidences might have got there is no 
saying; but at that moment a voice rose behind us—‘ Miss 
Brooke, your gentleman’s come !’—and we hurried back to the 
house. 


Il. 


Mr. HatpanE I disliked from the moment I set eyes on him. 
He had come for his Sunday in the country arrayed in full City 
rig—tall hat, tall collar, buttoned frock-coat, and small black bag. 
He was what cabby would call ‘an ’aughty gent.’ He had the 
absurd manners of so many Englishmen who look and behave as 
if they had a position to maintain, and as if they held within 
their double-breasted coats the secrets of a Government which 
they suspect you wish to share. In fine, he was a dark, hand- 
some young man, with a heavy black moustache; and I hate 
dark men. 

In the intercourse which was unavoidable in so confined and 
familiar a household as that of my friend I found the young man 
quite as objectionable as I had imagined him. He did not look 
me openly in the face, and I found him trying to estimate me 
when he thought I was nut observing. I discovered he was better 
informed about sporting events—especially turf events—than about 
any other matter under the English sun; and in my experience 
the men who are devoted to that noble animal the horse are the 
ignoblest of their kind. The deteriorating influence of the horse 
upon morals is amazing. 

All Sunday I was insisting to myself that I would think no 
more of the bewitching Jenny, yet I thought of her more and 
more distractedly—this way and that—wondering what it was in 
this Haldane that attracted her; for she manifestly was attached 
to him, at the same time as (I thought) she was rather afraid of 
him. Could it be that Jenny was one of those women who seem 
to have had transmitted to them the submissions of savage 
ancestors, and to caress with most affection the hand that’s 
cruelest to them? If so, then I was out of it. But giddy 
rapture seized me in the evening when (Haldane not having 
returned from a walk with Luxton over the fields) she said with 
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simple archness that she would like to go to church. I at once 
offered to go with her. We were ready in a twinkling. I twined 
the soft wrap round her sweet neck, and we set off together. I 
delighted in the darkness and the stumbling, and so did she—to 
judge by her merry laughter, muffled though it was by the folds 
of her wrap. 

I was scolded by Mrs. Luxton for having taken Jenny out in 
the night air, and Jenny herself did not appear next morning at 
breakfast. Still I cherished the secret delight which made music 
to me until Jenny came downstairs, devoted herself to Haldane, 
and seemed to have forgotten all the pleasant intimacy of the 
evening before. I began to think Jenny a flirt, and I was unused 
to flirting or being flirted with. 

Haldane did not return to town that day, and here the 
strange part of my story begins. For some reason or another— 
he was so charmed with the country, or he wished to see a little 
more of Jenny; any reason, or no reason—he stayed. Cast down, 
exasperated by Jenny’s neglect of me, I wandered alone about 
the fields and by the brook, until at luncheon (or dinner) time I 
was in so humble and tender a condition as to be ready to do any- 
thing to win back her smiles. I was taken with the wild thought 
of buying her some worthy present in the neighbouring town, 
but I had not enough money with me. I had, however, my 
chequebook. I wrote a cheque, and prevailed on Luxton to drive 
with me into the town to cash it at his banker’s. 

‘Ah!’ said Haldane, when he saw the dogcart at the door, 
‘going fora drive? Into the town? Oh, I think I'll go with 
you. I'll take the back seat, and balance your trap for you.’ 

So he sat behind, balanced the ‘trap,’ and put his head 
between Luxton and me to remark to us on the mare’s points and 
pace. When we stopped before the little bank in the town 
Luxton got down to cash my cheque, and Haldane jumped down 
also. He strolled into the bank after Luxton, and I could see 
through the window that while Luxton looked at it before paying 
it in he looked at it too. I thought at the time it was merely a 
touch of impertinent curiosity, but events proved it must: have 
been a more calculated glance. When my friend handed me the 
money I set off to do a little shopping by myself, arranging to 
meet him at the Post Office. I bought a pretty trinket, no 
matter what, and in half an hour had rejoined my companions. 
When we were back in the farmyard I lingered to help Luxton 


to unharness the mare while Haldane walked into the house. 
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‘You're in luck,’ said my friend, grasping my arm with an air 
of triumph and mystery. ‘Jenny must have been saying some- 
thing, or he ‘with a backward glance towards the retreating 
Haldane—‘ must have noticed things for himself. When you 
were doing your shopping he asked me about you—whether you 
were well off, you know, and all that.’ 

‘And you represented, I suppose, that I was up to my eyes 
in banknotes instead of in printer’s proofs ?’ 

‘Well, not quite that; but I think I left a good impres- 
sion.’ 

‘Oh!’ I said. Idid not feel quite grateful, and I resented 
Haldane’s having anything to do with me. Still, I supposed that 
if anyone but Haldane himself wished to marry Jenny, Haldane’s 
permission must be asked. We walked into the house in silence 
(my friend, doubtless, thinking me ungracious), and I went to 
my room to debate with myself and to look at the trinket I had 
bought. I found I was beginning to think with less dislike of 
Haldane as guardian merely than as lover and guardian both. I 
even thought that if he stayed another day or two it would be 
wise in me to be friendly with him. In the meantime, scarcely 
knowing how to present the trinket to Jenny, I wrote a little 
letter addressed to her in case I should decide to use a messenger. 
That done, I locked for the time both letter and trinket away in 
my bag, and went down to tea. I endeavoured all the evening 
to be agreeable to Haldane, and acquitted myself fairly well, I 
believe. I tried to accommodate myself to his mood, which hap- 
pened to incline towards card-playing. I bear about with me 
still some evidence of that evening’s intercourse with the greatest 
rascal (I hope) with whom I have ever sat. He taught me the 
little I know of euchre, the game of Bret Harte’s ‘ Heathen 
Chinee,’ with its mysteries of right and left bower. 

Next morning, contrary to all expectation, he announced his 
intention of returning to town at once. He begged to be excused 
before breakfast was half finished, and withdrew to pack up his 
bag. Ina few seconds he was back, looking very disturbed, and 
holding in his hand a small twisted key. He had, he said, 
spoiled it in his haste, so that it would not turn the lock. Would 
some one lend him his keys ? he asked, looking at me. 

‘You are welcome,’ said I, unsuspecting any trick, ‘to try 
what you can do with mine.’ 

While he was gone there was some discussion as to how he 
was to be driven to the station. In the dogcart, of course; but 
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who would drive it ? Luxton could not go (he had to be in the 
fields sowing his seed), nor could he spare a man to go. 

‘I’m afraid,’ said Jenny, giving me a straight appealing look, 
‘that I can’t drive a dogeart.’ 

‘If I can be of any use,’ said I, feeling very hot, ‘use me. 
I’m not much of a horseman, but I think I can manage the 
mare.’ 

‘ You'll manage right enough,’ said Luxton. 

‘Oh, thank you,’ cried Jenny, jumping up to get her hat and 
jacket. ‘That will do beautiful.’ 

‘And he shall sit on the back seat and balance the “ trap” 
again,’ I said to myself. 

When I had got my coat on I returned into the parlour. 
Jenny stood there alone. She stood before the mirror with her 
hands up, trying to fasten the strings of her respirator about her 
ears (an east wind was blowing). 

‘Oh!’ she cried, letting her hands drop when she saw me, 
‘do fasten this for me. I’ve broken the elastic, and I can’t tie it 
back.’ 

I went to her, Sb* inclined the pretty, delicately-coloured 
ear to me; I began to fasten the string about it without a word. 

‘ Are you cross?’ she asked lightly. 

‘Cross?’ I answered as lightly. ‘Why should I be cross?’ 

‘You don’t like Dick. I can see you don’t. Why don’t 
you ?’ 

‘I shall try to like him as much as a man can, if——.’ 

‘If what? Why, how your fingers do tremble! Haven’t you 
got it fastened yet?’ 

I was overwhelmingly tempted to blurt out a few hot words, 
and to touch with my lips the delicate warm skin so close to me, 
but I refrained. This much, however, let me say. If a young 
lady should ever wish to precipitate matters with a lagging lover, 
let her ask him to tie her respirator. I had barely tied Jenny’s 
when Haldane entered and handed me back my keys. He looked 
paler than usual, I thought, and he had that peculiar suffused 
fulness of the eyes which marks, I have observed, a too great 
determination of blood to the head; perhaps (1 thought) he was 
startled by seeing me so close to Jenny. During the drive he 
was very silent and kept looking at his watch; but I paid little 
heed to him: I was as happy as a love-sick idiot well could be. 

When we reached the station I stayed in the dogcart, while 
Jenny went down to the platform with Haldane to see him off. 
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Not feeling secure of my management of the mare when I heard 
the train approaching, I trotted her a little way off, and returned 
when the train was gone. I expected to find Jenny waiting for 
me, but there was no one. A porter, however, appeared and came 
towards me. 

‘Have you seen Miss Brooke ?’ Iasked. (She was well known 
to the porters, as to every one.) 

‘Yes, sir. She just now tell me, as she jumped into carriage, 
to tell you as how it’s all right. She come up to see you, but you 
wasn’t here.’ 

‘Oh, indeed. Jumped into the carriage. She’s gone, then, 
with—with the gentleman ?’ 

‘Yes, sir. A dark party with a small black bag.’ 

I flicked the mare with the whip and she started. The porter 
went to pat her neck and met my eye. He was looking intensely 
curious. 

‘Can I do anythink for you, sir ? ’ 

This warned me not to let out or give hint of any disagreeable 
suspicion, which, I knew, would spread through the gossiping 
little town with the rapidity of spilt spirit. _ 

‘No, thank you,’ I said. ‘It’s all right. Good day.’ And I 
drove off. 

The more I thought of this escapade the more I did not know 
what to think. The Luxtons alone, with their complete know- 
ledge of Jenny’s affairs and connections, could explain. So I put 
the mare to her best pace. 

‘Eh, alone?’ cried Luxton, as I drove into the yard. 
‘Where’s Jenny? What’s the matter ?’ 

‘ Jenny’s gone with Haldane,’ I said, and related all I knew. ° 
‘ What can she have gone for in sucha hurry? It’s absurd to 
think of an elopement under the circumstances.’ 

He shook his head with a look of the profoundest ignorance. 

‘I haven’t a notion,’ he said. ‘ You seem surprised; but I 
know very little of her affairs.’ 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘ tell me what you do know, so that we may see 
if we can understand this together.’ 

‘But,’ said he, staring, ‘ haven’t I told you?’ 

‘No,’ said I; ‘I have never asked you.’ 

‘Well,’ he began, ‘her father was a lawyer—a solicitor, I 
believe—in good practice—like Mr. Spenlow, you know, in “ David 
Copperfield.” 

I stared at him; it was only then I understood to the full his 
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romantic notions about Jenny and me: she was Dora, and I was 
to be Doady. 

‘ Her father,’ he continued, ‘died, leaving her a pretty little 
fortune, and this young Haldane as guardian.’ 

‘That,’ said I, interrupting, ‘is what ycu wrote to me in 
Danes Inn.’ 

‘I thought I had told you.’ 

‘But,’ said I, ‘who told you Haldane was her guardian? 
What evidence nf 

‘Evidence? She told me herself.’ 

‘ Herself!’ 

We stared in each other’s face. I fear there was a look of the 
forgotten lawyer in mine. 

‘Do you think,’ he asked indignantly, ‘Jenny would not tell 
me the truth ?’ 

‘Not for a moment. She might, however, lend herself to 
what she thought an innocent deceit. Frankly, I don’t like that 
Haldane. What do you know of him?’ 

‘ What I’ve told you, and what I’ve seen since he’s been here.’ 

‘ But when Miss Brooke came 

‘ Jenny came by herself, like a brave girl, and all of her own 
motion.’ 

‘But who introduced her to you? What introductions did 
she bring ?’ 

‘ You talk,’ said he, with a dubious smile, ‘as if she were our 
guest. She is our lodger; people do not make exhaustive 
inquiries about a lodger.’ 

‘Careful people in London do.’ 

‘Well, said he, with a rueful kind of finality, ‘this is the 
country.’ 

‘It comes to this, then—that you really know nothing of 
Haldane. ‘ Don’t you see,’ said I, drawing my bow at a venture; 
‘that in this way you might receive into your house most objec- 
tionable characters ? ’ 

We had by this reached the house. Mrs. Luxton met us as I 
uttered these last words. 

‘What is the matter?’ she asked anxiously. ‘ What have 
you done with Jenny? Mary,’ said she, turning to the gaping 
servant-girl, ‘go along into the kitchen. What were you saying 
about objectionable characters?’ she asked, when the girl was 
gone. 

I told her the situation (her husband standing by, sadly 
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undoing a knot in a piece of whipcord), and repeated that I 
neither liked nor trusted Mr. Haldane. 

‘I must tell you,’ said she to me, with vexation and some 
hesitation, ‘a little thing that looks very odd. Mary tells me 
that this morning, while we were at breakfast, she met Mr. 
Haldane coming out of your room with a bunch of keys in his 
hand.’ 

‘My own keys, I dare say!’ I exclaimed. 

‘But the strangest thing of all was, he had had the door 
closed upon himself.’ 

At once I thought of the trinket I had bought to give to 
Jenny, and I ran off to my room without a word, my host following 
me. Iunlockedmybag. The trinket and the letter I had written 
to accompany it were both gone! I explained my loss to my friends, 
and reminded them how my own key must have been used to accom- 
plish the theft, taking up in the meanwhile the only other thing 
of value in my bag—my chequebook. Opening it with no clear 
purpose, I noticed that the upper edge of the first page was torn. 
I certainly had not done that; I was always very careful to tear 
along the perforated line. I examined it with more attention. 

‘Did you notice, said I to Luxton, ‘the number of that 
cheque I gave you yesterday ?’ 

‘Not much,’ said he, in undisguised alarm; ‘ but I think the 
last figure was “ 5.”’ 

‘ And,’ said I, ‘ the last figure of this is “8”! Besides,’ I 
continued, ‘ here are two blank counterfoils.’ 

We looked at each other, and felt as if our trust in human 
nature were gone for ever. 

‘ But,’ said Mrs. Luxton, ‘ you don’t imagine Jenny can have 
had any hand in this?’ 

‘I don’t know what I imagine!’ exclaimed her husband. 
‘But I think we were fools, as Ned says, to take people into our 
house without knowing for certain who they were.’ 

‘Come,’ said I, ‘I’m surprised you give up your favourite so 
readily. J don’t believe she has had anything to do with this, 
though her disappearance with him needs explanation.’ 

We had no comfort to give each other; little, indeed, of any 
sort to say to each other. 

‘I must go up to town at once,’ said I. ‘These cheques must 
be stopped: they can only have been taken to get money by 
forgery. I shall telegraph to the bank when I get to the station,’ 
‘And I must go with you,’ said my friend, 
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III. 


Ir was now about one o'clock. There was no train from the 
neighbouring little town (which was on a branch line) for two 
hours. From the nearest main-line station, which was a junction, 
there was a train in rather more than an hour. If we could catch 
that train we would reach Victoria at three o’clock. But could 
we catch it? There lay seven miles of hard road between the 
farm and the junction. And what about sending a telegram ? 
The town lay out of our way: must we wait till the junction was 
reached? It was arranged thus: A man was sent into the town 
on horseback with the telegram, while we set off as speedily as 
possible to catch the main-line train. With hard driving we 
reached the junction with just time enough to spare to consign 
the horse and dogeart to the care of a porter, to be taken to 
a neighbouring inn. At three o’clock we were in London, and 
drove to the bank in Chancery Lane. 

As we jumped from the hansom, Haldane himself swung out 
of the bank with his hand in his pocket, and, at the same instant, 
a cab dashed up, from which there sprang Jenny, followed by an 
elderly woman. 

‘Oh,’ cried Jenny, catching at Haldane’s arm, ‘oh, Dick! 
Dick! what have you been and done? Oh, you are here!’ she 
exclaimed, when she saw Luxton and myself. 

‘Mr. Haldane,’ said I, stepping up to him, ‘will you please 
come back into the bank with me?’ 

‘Why, what’s the row?’ he blustered, but he turned pale. 
‘Is this some new game ?’ 

‘If you don’t come in quietly,’ I said, ‘I must call a police- 
man.’ 

‘ All right,’ he answered, ‘I'll oblige you.’ 

‘Oh,’ cried Jenny, turning to my friend, ‘ what will happen 
to Dick ?’ 

‘I can’t tell you, my girl,’ said Luxton, ‘ but it looks a bad 
business.’ 

We all entered, and I asked for the manager, giving my card. 
We were shown into his room. 

‘I sent a telegram here,’ said I, ‘two hours ago to stop two 
cheques that might be presented.’ 

‘I have received no telegram,’ said he, glancing at my name. 

‘ Then,’ said I, in open alarm, ‘I suppose they have been paid ?’ 
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‘I'll inquire,’ said he. Then to the cashier when he came: 
‘Has any cheque been presented in that name within the last 
hour or two ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said the cashier, looking at my card. ‘I paid a cheque 
for 1501. a few minutes ago to that gentleman.’ 

‘Bring it me,’ said the manager, looking hard at Haldane. 
When the cheque was brought he compared the signature on it 
with my registered signature in a big book. ‘It looks right 
enough,’ said he (and I caught a glimmer of a smile on Haldane’s 
face). ‘“* Pay to Miss Jenny Brooke ... or Bearer.”’ And he 
handed me the paper. 

‘The signature,’ said I, ‘is a very clever imitation, but it is 
not mine.’ 

‘Oh dear! oh dear!’ cried Jenny. ‘You mean it’s a forgery ?’ 

‘I deny it,’ said Haldane sturdily. ‘ Will Mr. What’s-his- 
name deny he wrote that letter?’ He rose and handed a letter 
to the manager, who glanced through it and handed it to me 
with a queer, puzzled look. It was the very letter I had written 
to send to Jenny with the trinket! ‘The cheque,’ said Haldane, 
‘was enclosed with that: it was the present mentioned.’ 

The mere words as written do not represent the vile, calumnious 
sense superadded by look and tone. 

‘ You infamous rascal!’ I cried, beside myself. 

‘Hard words,’ said he, ‘break no bones. I am the guardian 
of my half-sister here. I would have sent the cheque back, but 
I preferred when she showed this to me to remove her from your 
odious attentions, and at the same time to make you smart for it. 
You have repented of your generosity because I took Jenny away, 
but I shall stick to your money.’ 

Luxton and I stared at each other, speechless and aghast at 
his extraordinary impudence. To add to my exasperation, I saw 
that the manager began to wear a doubtful, knowing look. 

‘What,’ I said—choking with resentment—‘ what does Miss 
Brooke say ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Haldane, turning on Jenny a full look ; ‘ I appeal 
to my sister to confirm the truth of what I say. Was this not 
sent you as a present ?’ 

‘Yes, Dick, yes!’ she answered hurriedly, with her eyes 
down, and picking at the fingers of her gloves. 

‘ Jenny, my girl,’ broke in Luxton, almost in tears, ‘have you 
considered all that what you say means? I have thought you a 
good girl: do you know that what your brother or guardian says 
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means your dishonour and—and all that? Do you really mean 
to maintain, my girl, that this was a present ?’ 

‘Oh! Dick, Dick!’ she cried, throwing herself at the young 
man’s knees. ‘ Yes, yes—it was!’ 

I heard the words, yet I scarcely knew I was hearing them. I 
was in an amazing whirl of feeling—wonder, indignation, and pain 
as if my heart would burst. I could not think then at all of her 
reasons for admitting this fearful lie. I felt only I must be gone. 

‘Come,’ I said to Luxton, ‘there is nothing more to do here.’ 

‘I am sorry,’ said the manager; ‘but. you see I can do 
nothing. It is not for me to test the truth of such statements, 
Your only remedy is in a court of law.’ 

I was so full of rage and resentment that I could utter nothing ; 
I turned and went out, followed by Luxton. We walked to my 
chambers. I set down my travelling-bag and looked round. my 
little room. I could not endure the signs of work scattered about ; 
I seemed to have got into a close, repulsive prison. 

‘I can’t stand this,’ I said. ‘ Let us go out and get something 
to eat, or at least to drink.’ 

We made our way in silence to a restaurant close by. When 
we were sitting over a meal, and had drunk a quickening glass or 
two, we spoke. 

‘By George!’ said Luxton, ‘that was a bold, unscrupulous 
move of his! He made things fit in so well! But what makes 
me feel bad— downright wicked, indeed—is that that girl should 
have backed him up in it! It’s been an expensive holiday for 
you, my boy, that you are not likely to forget. And sorry I am 
that I invited you to be so deceived and disappointed.’ 

‘It’s not the loss of the money,’ said I, ‘ that I feel so much, 
though that is a loss which it will take me some time and a good 
deal of hard work to make up—it is the horrible necessity of 
having to think the worst of her! It is too horrible! But let us 
say no more about it. I shall never see her again, for it is out 
of the question for me to take such a matter into court. But how 
was it they did not get my telegram ?’ 

‘ Well,’ said Luxton, ‘ I’m afraid the man I sent with it is not 
quite to be depended on. I don’t mean he’s dishonest, but he’s 
too fond of a glass of ale. However, I shall find out when I go 
home—and home I shall go to-night.’ 

But the end was not yet. That evening, when Luxton had 
returned to his Arcadian home, I sat brooding in my den ona 
third floor of Danes Inn, when my little bell clicked to announce 
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a visitor. I had no desire for company; I rose with a gloomy 
resignation and opened the door. Guess with what speechless 
surprise I recognised the tall girl in the tawny jacket! 

‘May I speak to you, please?’ The tone was not as it had 
been in the country, saucy and clear—it was diffident and low. 

I opened the door for her to enter. 

‘May my friend come in? She has come with me: she’s my 
old nurse.’ 

‘Come in,’ I said. 

They entered my den. I cleared two chairs for them. Jenny 
glanced at the walls covered with books, the table, chairs, and 
floor littered with books and newspapers, and then at me witha 
peculiar look of respect which at another time would have made 
me laugh. 

‘He’s gone away! gone to-night to America! And now I 
know all about it,’ she broke out, and then paused to choke down 
a rising sob or two. 

A new light began to break on me. Was Jenny not only not 
the scheming person events had made her out to be, but, instead, 
really nobler than I had fancied her? Had she really sacrificed 
herself for this base brother ? 

‘I have done very wrong, I know,’ she continued, ‘ but. please 
forgive me! [I'll pay all the money back to you! I can't 
at once, because Dick has scarcely left me anything. I’m 
afraid he has always been a bad boy, and he has always been 
borrowing of me. ‘That,’ said she, moving as if to go, ‘is what I 
came to say.’ 

Then I gently urged her to wait a little—to tell me all about 
it. And she told me how Dick at the station had urged her, 
insisted on her going to town with him ; he wanted her on very 
important business. She did not need to say much more; I 
could understand the rest. 

‘Jenny,’ I said, ‘I am glad you have come. It was very, very 
hard to have to think you had any hand in this. Don’t trouble 
about paying me back the money ; I hope—I hope—I may one 
day be repaid a million times. Now let me advise you to go back 
to our friends in the country. Let me take you to them to- 
morrow: I can explain to them.’ 

So it came to pass that we travelled as I suggested. And I 
may still further satisfy the curiosity of my readers by admitting 
that since then I have performed the same journey alone twice 
every week, and that I always see Jenny at the other end. 

J. MAcLAREN Coppan, 























Among the ‘Thousand Islands.’ 


‘/\HE humming-bird has now laid its eggs in the nest by the 

verandah,’ our friend wrote us from Gananoque; ‘come 
soon if you want tosee them. And Miss Sinclair has tamed a 
chipmunk, which eats almost from her hand, by the big tree. 
I’m sure your boy would like to have a peep at him. Also, the 
Indian pipe-plant is beginning to flower in the wood behind the 
house. It doesn’t last long; you must make haste, or you will 
be too late for it.’ 

We knew the hospitable chalet at Gananoque of old; and even 
if our friend’s society had not been enough of itself to entice us 
(which it amply was), the added delights of a humming-bird’s 
nest, a tame chipmunk, and the Indian pipe-plant in full flower 
might surely have sufficed to move the heart of the stoniest 
of parents. I don’t go in, myself, for being what you may call 
stony; on the contrary, where the junior branches are concerned, 
I acknowledge myself but as clay in the hands of the potter; so 
the very next day saw us safely packed on board the Princess 
Louise river steamer, three precious souls, and all agog to dash 
through thick and thin on the heaving bosom of the broad 
St. Lawrence. 

And the broad St. Lawrence did heave that July evening, 
no mistake about it. A fresh west wind was blowing over the 
lake, and the spray was dashing up with sea-like violence as we 
steamed away from the wooden wharves of Kingston heading 
down stream for the Thousand Islands. Lake Ontario, when it 
chooses, can get up a very decent storm indeed; quite as fine a 
storm as any to be seen upon the German Ocean, with huge four- 
masters from Chicago stranding helplessly on the reefs and spits; 
and even the river can run seas high in its broader reaches among 
the wide expansion known as the Lake of the Thousand Islands. 
Now, Gananoque is the petty metropolis of the Thousand Island 
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district on the Canadian side, as Alexandria Bay and Clayton are 
on the American shore; and the Princess Lowise is the little 
steamer which plies daily between Kingston and Gananoque 
during the summer season, when the ice is up and navigation is 
open. But I have always found European ideas as to the 
geography of Canada so very vague that I shall make no apology 
for beginning my story with some slight account of the Thousand 
Islands and their immediate surroundings. 

Just at the point where the huge St. Lawrence emerges lazily 
from Lake Ontario, or where Lake Ontario narrows into the 
St. Lawrence (whichever you will), the bed of the river crosses a 
transverse range of low granite hills, whose bare summits have 
been ground into dome-shaped bosses (or roches moutonnées, as 
they say in Switzerland) by the enormous ice-sheets of the Glacial 
Epoch. The granite of the chain is very hard and pure; it is 
quarried in large masses, indeed, for monumental and building 
purposes, among these very islands; and so the great river, unable 
to cut itself as profound a channel as it might otherwise have 
done in a more yielding rock, has spread itself out in wide pools 
over a broad and shallow bed, only deep enough for large navi- 
gation by river steamers in two or three well-recognised currents. 
The main line of the Grand Trunk Railway, in fact, between 
Kingston and Montreal, traverses this same low granite range, 
and exhibits very clearly the conditions precedent for the pro- 
duction of so strange and beautiful a phenomenon as the 
Thousand Islands. The range consists of numerous crouching 
ice-worn mounds or hillocks, shaped exactly like a pig’s back—or, 
to be more respectful, let us say an elephant’s, ora basking whale’s 
—while in between them lie deep grooves or valleys, equally 
ice-worn, all running parallel and scratched alike, as is necessarily 
the case with the grooves due to the downward movement of a 
single great glacier or ice-sheet. Now, the average width of the 
St. Lawrence under normal circumstances, when it isn’t trying, 
Yankee fashion, to do a big thing, is about a mile or a mile and 
a half. But when it encounters this belt of ancient ice-worn 
gneiss, with its accompanying dales, it spreads itself out into a 
sort of encumbered lake some ten or fifteen miles wide, filling up 
the grooves and interstices between the rounded humps, but 
leaving the higher mounds or hillocks themselves as tiny islands 
intersected by endless miniature channels. The name Thousand 
Islands is by no means due to characteristic American exaggéra- 
tion: the official survey made for the Treaty of Ghent gives the 
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number as 1,692, and they extend for forty miles down the river, 
from Kingston to Brockville, in a perpetual succession of beautiful 
pictures. 

If the islands and islets still remained merely in their original 
condition, as rounded dome-shaped knolls, clad with pine and 
maple and Virginia-creeper, rising hump-like in slow slopes from 
the water’s edge, they would still be extremely romantic and 
picturesque. But they are far more than this. The ceaseless action 
of the river at their sides, aided by the disintegrating frosts of 
winter, and the pressure of the ice-packs when the lake ‘ breaks 
up’ in early spring (exactly as if it were an academy for young 
gentlemen in the Easter holidays), has cut many of their edges 
into steep little cliffs, fantastically weathered, as granite almost 
always weathers, into beautiful broken crags and pinnacles. Thus 
the cliffs often spring sheer from the surface of the water, worn 
by rain and frost into quaint jutting shapes, and with rare ferns 
aud flowers and creepers hanging out here and there from their 
ereviced nooks. The summits remain for the most part smooth 
and polished by the old ice-action; and the contrast between 
their bald round surfaces, almost grey with age and lichens, and 
the jagged and ruddy outline of the more recent fractures, makes 
an extremely bold and effective element in the total picture. 
The islets are also of every imaginable shape, size, and grouping— 
some of them big enough to hold two or three farms, and others 
of them rising solitary from mid-stream, crowned by a single 
waving stem of Canadian cedar. Here is one, for example, a 
mere bare pinnacle of mouldering rock; and here is another, a 
craggy little island, yet covered with endless variety of timber, 
whose drooping foliage hangs over the bank and reflects itself 
placidly in the silvery mirror below. Thus cluster after cluster 
passes before one’s eyes, all fairy-like, green, and romantic, but all 
as infinitely varied in shape and contour as intricate intermixture 
of rock and vegetation and land and water can possibly make them. 

I must give the reader due warning, however, that on this 
ground I am perhaps a trifle enthusiastic. To say the truth (if 
I may for once be frankly personal), I speak with the pardonable 
- partiality of a native. I am indeed an aboriginal of this very 
district, born at Kingston, the threshold of the St. Lawrence, and 
‘raised’ (as we say, beyond the Atlantic) on the biggest and 
longest of the Thousand Islands. Hence, something of the 
glamour of childhood surrounds the region still in my eyes: 
sweeter flowers blow there than anywhere else on this prosaic 
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planet; bigger fish lurk among the crevices, bluer birds flit 
between the honeysuckles, and livelier squirrels gambol upon the 
hickory-trees, than in any other corner of this oblate spheroid. 
I see the orange lilies and the ladies’ slippers still, by the reflected 
light of ten-year-old memories. So the cautious reader will 
perhaps do well to take a liberal discount of twenty per cent. off 
all my adjectives, to submit my eulogistic verbs to a strict ad 
valorem drawback, and to accept the remainder as probably 
representing an unprejudiced view of the situation. I am not, I 
will admit, a patriotic Canadian—in so small a community, 
patriotism runs perilously near to provincialism—but I must allow 
that a warm corner still exists in my heart for the rocks and 
reaches of the Thousand Islands. 

The Princess Louise steams down the Canadian Channel—one 
of the twochief navigable currents—past Wolfe Island, where I spent 
a rustic boyhood with-the raccoons and the sunfish, and on through 
endless groups of other wooded islets, with cedars sweeping low 
to the water’s edge, till, after a couple of hours aboard, two white 
wooden lighthouses, guarding the entrance to the little harbour, 
announce our approach to Gananoque. A ‘creek’ or minor river 
(pronounce it ‘crick’ if you wish to be thoroughly Transatlantic) 
here joins issue with the Great St. Lawrence, and of course on its 
way indulges in some local waterfalls, once pretty, but now made 
to do duty, alas! with American utilitarianism, in turning the 
saw-mills which are the raison d’étre of the flourishing small 
village. I will not describe Gananoque itself—Canadian villages 
are best left to the imagination of the charitable reader; I will 
only say that its natural situation is absolutely charming, and its 
bay and outlook ‘as beautiful as they make them.’ The Princess 
Louise drew up at the rough log wharf, choked with immense 
piles of white pine planks—‘ lumber,’ as the American language 
gracefully phrases it; and even as we reached the tiny quay we 
saw our hostess in her row-boat, already pulling round a granite 
bluff from her retreat to meet us. By private arrangement with 
the captain, indeed—so sweetly simple and domestic is life in 
these new countries—the engineer ‘ scooted’ or blew his whistle 
three times as he passed the lighthouse, whenever he had 
visitors on board for our friends’ chalet. The moment the ‘ scoot’ 
is heard on the cliff, the chalet folks put out their boat at once, 
and row round to the landing place to take up their visitors with- 
out delay on arrival. 

It is one of the charms of our vast England, that here a man 
is lost in the crowd. The individual withers (much to the 
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advantage of his own comfort) and the world is more and more. 
You can walk along the streets of London any day, with the 
serene consciousness that nobody knows you or cares a pin about 
you, that to all the passers-by you are merely another nameless 
passer-by, that your personality is wholly merged in the recogni- 
tion of your abstract existence as a single unit of assorted 
humanity. That, I say, gives a man a delightful sense of breadth 
and freedom. You feel yourself planted, as the inimitable Prince 
Florestan aptly phrases it, ‘at the strategic centre of the universe, 
for so I may be allowed to style Rupert Street,’ with your 
individuality wholly obliterated in the general consciousness of 
our common human citizenship. But once in a while, as an 
incident of a summer holiday, it is not wholly unpleasant, by way 
of contrast, to find oneself for a time in such a narrower world 
of mutual recognition, where the purser knows immediately you 
are going to stop with your friends in their summer quarters, and 
gives notice to the engineer to blow the whistle thrice accordingly 
as you pass the chalet where they presently abide. A certain 
patriarchal colonial note in it all attracts one’s not unfavourable 
attention. If you were a duke in England, the constituted 
authorities would refuse to whistle for you; it is agreeable now 
and again to feel yourself a duke, and to be recognised and 
whistled for with more than ducal consideration. I much prefer 
it to the South Coast Railway style, where my urbane inquiry, ‘ Is 
this the train for Brighton, please?’ meets with the crushing 
response from guard or porter, ‘ All right! third class forward !’ 
We disembarked from the Princess Lowise, and took our seats 
in the chalet row-boat. Our hostess pulled; politeness compelled 
me to offer myself as an unworthy substitute, but when she 
firmly declined to surrender the sculls I felt a secret twinge of 
satisfaction, for though it’s one thing to pilot a dingey from 
Oxford to Sandford Lasher, it’s quite another thing to pull a heavy 
hen-coop against the big waves of the full St. Lawrence on a 
windy evening. Canadian ladies think nothing of a mile or two 
of rowing, or of a stiff breeze; and modesty recognised the 
palpable fact that the sculls were in far more competent hands. 
Practice makes perfect, however; and a few weeks in Canada 
soon brought back to me the old knack of rowing with thole-pins 
instead of rowlocks, though to the last the instinctive tendency 
to drop the wrist in the vain effort to feather—feathering of 


course is impossible with the pins—persisted always, much to my 
discomfiture. 
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The chalet, whither we were bound, stands a little removed 
from Gananoque village, in wild grounds all of its own, raised 
high among the woods, on top of a sheer cliff, beneath whose 
frowning crags we rowed into a little bay or haven, protected by 
a bold granite headland from the sea that rolled high upon the 
open river. There we pulled up beside the floating wooden 
landing-stage, and disembarked on the grounds of Mossbank. 
(The real name was not Mossbank, but something very much 
prettier and more appropriate, only my friend’s solemn adjurations 
have bound me down by inviolable promise not to reveal either 
its local habitation or its name too openly to the profane vulgar, 
or even, which is quite another matter, to the candid reader. of 
this present magazine.) I forget how many steps, partly wooden, 
and partly cut into the solid granite of the headland, led up the 
face of the perpendicular cliff from the water’s edge to the chalet 
platform. I was told at the time—something like 190, I fancy ; 
but the beautiful picture of that calm bay, and the hanging 
woods, and the maidenhair fern springing in wild luxuriance 
from the clefts of the rock, and the bearberry clambering over 
the ice-worn bosses, and the wild sarsaparilla raising its green 
berries on its tall bare stalk, and all the thousand and one 
exquisite details of frond and foliage, and fruit and flower, 
distracted my attention from arithmetical facts, gradational or 
otherwise, and left me only eyes and mind for the beautiful scene 
that unrolled itself slowly, step by step, before me. 

At the summit, on a rounded rocky plateau of bare granite, 
overgrown in places by clambering shrubs and trailing Western 
creepers, the chalet itself fronted the Sunset Islands, and looked 
down from its aérial perch upon the intricate maze of russet land and 
purple water. To the right lay the lighthouses and the islands 
in their neighbourhood ; in front, one islet behind another stood 
massed in view, backed up by the low hills of the New York 
shore; to the left, the high cliff closed in the sight, with a single 
rocky island rising full in prospect, and the river stretching 
illimitably onward, broken by endless tiny archipelagoes, in the 
direction of the Cornwall Rapids. . For the chalet itself, how shall 
I fitly describe it? A.more charming summer house was never 
devised for human habitation, Being meant for mid-summer 
use alone, warmth and snugness were left wholly out of con- 
sideration ; all the stress was laid upon coolness and breeziness in 
the sweltering heat of Canadian August. Inside and out, the 
chalet was scrupulously of wood, wooden; it was built of the 
native white pine, polished both sides, one thickness of boards 
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only, and all the constructional details within and without were 
plainly visible to the naked eye in a way that would have 
delighted the honest souls of Scott and Fergusson. The inner 
walls showed the polished framework (like a good church roof) 
that supported the single layer of planks, unpapered, and other- 
wise undisfigured; the polished beams and joists overhead bore 
the weight of the boards that formed at once the ceiling of the 
drawing-room and the floor of the neat little bedrooms upstairs. 
Thus every room had six sides of polished light brown pine 
wood—floor, ceiling, and four walls. A few delicate Oriental rugs 
and native fur-skins lay daintily upon the waxed floor; etchings 
and sketches hung upon the walls; light and graceful summer- 
like furniture filled up the rooms; but otherwise all was the clean 
wooden framework, and delightfully cool and appropriate it looked. 
Further to carry out the summer effect of the whole, the three 
reception-rooms on the ground floor, instead of being jealously 
partitioned off from one another with the stereotyped formality 
of urban life, were thrown into one by broad archways, where 
folding doors might have been, but were not, so giving an air of 
roominess and freedom to drawing-room, dining-room, and library 
alike, which was especially grateful in hot Canadian noontides. 
With doors and windows flung wide open, and roses and honey- 
suckles peeping in from the richly festooned pillars of the verandah, 
can one imagine a more delightful spot in which to spend a 
cloudless summer ? 

For, to complete the charm, a verandah ran round the house 
below, with broad shade and comfortable rocking-chairs, and 
creepers clambered up the posts around, making as it were a 
rustic frame for the exquisite picture of river and islands that lay 
beyond. Upstairs, each bedroom opened out on to a continuous 
balcony, formed by the roof of the verandah, and running round 
the whole chalet, Swiss or Norwegian fashion, with a woodwork 
balustrade, overgrown with lithe sprays of native climbers. The 
view from the balcony was even finer than that from the platform 
of rock on which the house stood; it opened up yet wider vistas 
of the river, and gave a broader prospect over the blue hills of the 
dim American shore beyond. 

I have been thus particular in describing the house at 
Mossbank, because it may be taken as a fair sample of the 
delicious little summer cottages in which Americans and Cana- 
dians lounge away the sultry months of the Transatlantic sea- 
son. Our hostess, indeed, who combines the artist’s eye with 
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the poet’s, had been peculiarly happy in her choice of a sites 
Mossbank stood on by far the prettiest point we saw anywhere 
among those sixteen hundred and ninety-two fairylike islands: 
but almost all the cottages we visited were picturesque and 
appropriate to their use and situation, though none other perhaps 
was quite so graceful in its design, or so dainty in its appointments, 
as the one in which we were fortunate enough to fix our head- 
quarters. Dozens of such cottages now stud the prettiest parts 
of the various channels, and it is locally fashionable to run them 
down as disfiguring and modernising a beautiful piece of rustic 
wild scenery. For my own part, though I have known the Islands 
intimately from childhood upward, and can remember them 
when their only inhabitants were minks and musquash, and their 
staple products blueberries and wild-flowers, I do not think the 
quaint little cottages and the wooden bungalows are anything 
other (in most cases) than improvements to the district. And I 
am rather a Puritan, too, in this matter of wildness. I hate the 
intrusive foot of civilisation. But civilisation, as it shows itself 
among the Thousand Islands, is not intrusive ; it rather heightens 
than detracts from the total impression. By themselves, the 
islands tend towards sameness; a graceful chalet, a light wooden 
toy farmhouse, a white gleaming lighthouse, judiciously planted 
on a jutting height, and well embowered in spruce-fir and maples, 
give individuality and distinctiveness to the picture, and sup- 
ply the landscape with what it otherwise sadly lacks—points 
de repére in the tangled maze of wood and water. Every view is 
all the better for an occasional landmark; the wildest nature is 
somewhat improved by a stray token of man’s occupancy and the 
possibility of intercourse with the mass of humanity. 

For, except the cottages, the islands have been mostly left by the 
common good taste of their owners and occupiers in their native 
wildness of rock and foliage. No foolish attempts have anywhere 
been made at the outrage known as landscape gardening: the 
granite crags and the festoons of wild vine or Virginia-creeper 
have been wisely retained in God’s own handiwork. The grounds 
of Mossbank, in particular, were especially charming. In front 
of the house the bare platform of rounded granite gave place here 
and there to irregular patches of shallow greensward, in which a 
few bright flowers grew as if naturally, while native shrubs found 
a firm foothold in the deep dykes weathered at joints in the solid 
rock, All round stretched rich Canadian woodland, carpeted with 
undergrowth of blueberry and poison ivy. From the edge of the 
cliff, which toppled over sheer I know not how many hundred 
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feet into the river below, one looked down into pellucid depths of 
limpid water, where even from so great a height the bass and 
pickerel might be distinctly descried waving their restless fins 
against the black background of rock at the bottom. Everywhere 
around lay delicious spots where one might fling oneself at one’s 
ease on the smooth gneiss, almost as polished as if by a lapidary’s 
wheel, and pick sweet flowers from the crannies between—flowers 
of that beautiful exotic Canadian woodland type, so different from 
our weedy European pattern. 

On one side, a little back of the chalet (which could practically 
be approached by water only), lay a deep ravine whose bottom 
was filled with rich peat-mould, the home of innumerable ex- 
quisite ferns, a paradise for the botanist, pregnant with hints as 
to Nature’s ways among the flowers and insects. I could linger 
here for hours discoursing of the strange and lovely plants that 
grew profusely in that shaded dell, only I’m afraid the courtesy of 
the proverbially courteous reader would scarcely survive so severe 
a strain upon its well-known indulgence. I will hurry on to the 
boat-house, therefore, which lay at the riverward mouth of the 
deep ravine and formed, so to speak, the embarcadére for every- 
where; for the river is, of course, the true highway of the 
Thousand Islands, and the boat is the gig by which one effects 
communication with the outer world, and pays one’s visits to 
friends and neighbours. 

Indeed, among the islands one lives upon the water. By a 
certain tacit understanding between the islanders, every resident 
has a recognised right to explore every other resident’s petty 
domain. No obtrusive notice-boards flaunt before the innocent 
face of heaven the anti-social and wholly uncalled-for information 
that trespassers will be prosecuted with the utmost rigour of the 
law. On the contrary, the usual formula painted on the neat 
little placard beside the tiny landing-stages assumes the optative 
rather than the imperative mood: ‘ Parties landing on this island 
are requested to kindly abstain from damaging the ferns and 
flowers.’ The fact is, all the islanders are there as summer 
visitors only; each possesses but a tiny realm of his own, often 
beautifully varied, but always readily exhausted of its native 
interest; and the whole charm of the spot would evaporate 
entirely if proprietors insisted with ingrained British churlish- 
ness upon their legal right to shut themselves in from land- 
less humanity with the effectual protest of a high brick wall. 
Accordingly, everybody always lands freely, no man hindering, 
upon everybody else’s private island; and the day is mostly 
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passed in wandering (afloat) in a delicious, aimless, listless fashion 
down tiny channels between islet and islet, stopping here to pick 
a rare wild-flower from a cliff on the side, and halting there to 
explore and climb some jutting rock whose peak promises a wider 
view over all the surrounding little archipelagoes. 

Many of the islands are still uninhabited, and these are the 
best of all for botanising purposes. It is there that you may find 
the Indian pipe-plant, known also by the still stranger and truer 
name of corpse-weed: a beautiful drooping white flower, as pale 
and soft in its material as a fungus, of which our hostess said to 
us prettily, ‘ When I first saw it I was half afraid to touch the 
uncanny thing. I thought I had found the ghost of a flower.’ 
It is, in fact, a lily-like flowering-plant ; a heath by family, which 
had adopted the habits and mode of life of a fungus, living 
entirely like a parasite on the decaying foliage beneath the forest 
trees, and has therefore lost its green leaves and assimilated in 
all unessential particulars to the other fungi whose ways it 
mimics. But I have promised not to be botanical here, so I will 
refrain from cataloguing all the other wonderful and lovely things 
to be found on these little island Edens. I will only say in pass- 
ing that the scarlet columbines, the pinky-white water-lilies, the 
crimson baneberries, and the snowy anemones combined with the 
creepers, the ferns, and the club-mosses to make as beautiful and 
varied a carpet as any I have ever beheld anywhere. 

Others of the islands have chalets or cottages perched upon 
their tops, and to these we often rowed through devious channels, 
trailing a spoon, for black bass, behind, and catching for the most 
part nothing more valuable than water-lily leavesand Canadian river 
weeds. Sometimes a cottage will occupy a single rocky islet, and its 
grounds will extend to two or three adjacent ones, connected with 
the home island by rustic bridges, just arched sufficiently to allow 
a boat to pass easily beneath them. On the American side, the 
picturesqueness of the scene is occasionally marred by too profuse 
a display of the national bunting: Canadian loyalty, though some- 
times also a trifle obtrusive, seldom indulges in so lavish an 
ostentation of the British ensign. There are islands, too, where 
an ill-advised proprietor has had the bad taste to paint up the 
name of his domain on a big board—‘ Idlewild,’ or ‘ Sunnyside,’ 
or * River Home ’—as though the rock were a railway station, and 
the porter were at hand to shout out in incomprehensible syllables, 
‘ Change here for Montreal and Chicago.’ 

Few modes of life could be more graceful or humanising 
than summer life in these delicious archipelagoes,, Here and 
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there, to be sure, as at Thousand Island Park, a whole big 
island has been bought up by speculators (oddly mixed in the 
making with camp-meetings and other revivalist religious gather- 
ings), and laid out as a sort of exclusive Bedford Park, where none 
but approved members of a particular sect may take a cottage. 
One such little summer village is exclusively Methodist, while 
another is wholly given over to serious Congregationalism. But 
in most parts of the group (and it must be remembered that the 
islands cover, roughly speaking, an area of forty miles by ten or 
fifteen) each house occupies a little insular kingdom of its own, 
where the boys and girls can swim, and fish, and play, and flirt, 
unmolested ; where the seniors can lie in hammocks under the 
trees, and ruminate on politics, philosophy, and the tender affec- 
tions; where callers can be espied from afar as they approach the 
shore ; and where hospitality on a simple scale is as universal as 
it is unexacting. Note also, that big black bass and maskinongé 
still lurk among the cracks and crannies of the submerged granite, 
and that on many islands you can sit on the jutting end of a tiny 
promontory and drop your line for them, plump from the shore, 
into twenty feet of clear green water. 

One last word to the British tourist who, stirred by my natural 
and indigenous enthusiasm, may perhaps contemplate some 
day visiting and exploring the Thousand Islands. Don’t for a 
moment suppose that the islands can be adequately seen from the 
deck of one of the big lake steamers that ply up and down between 
Montreal, Kingston, and Toronto. This is the stereotyped British- 
tourist way of seeing them, and nothing could be flatter or more 
disappointing. If you take them so, I do not doubt you will 
come away objurgating me by all your domestic deities. The 
steamer sticks to one or other of the two main channels, which are 
wide and deep, and comparatively unencumbered by rocks or 
islands ; it avoids the tiny minor reaches, rich in endless surprises 
and varying vistas which constitute the real charm and beauty of 
this fantastic fairylike region. No, no! to see the islands pro- 
perly, you must live on one of them for several days at least, and 
row up and down among the lost side-channels and tangled back- 
waters, exploring the petty bays and inlets, and occasionally 
losing your way altogether among the endless intricacies of that 
maze of water. But if you cannot afford the time to see them 
thus, you should at least spend a day or two at Clayton or Gan- 
anoque, and take the ‘ round trip’ on the little excursion steamer, 
Island Wanderer, which threads its way in and out through the 
loveliest, windings of the land-locked river. GRANT ALLEN. 
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Traditions of Needwood Forest. 


N my young days I lived on the borders of Needwood Forest, in 
Staffordshire. The great forest had been ‘ disafforested’ by 
Act of Parliament a few years before I was born, but as I lived 
amongst those who well remembered the enclosure, and the state 
of things which prevailed at the time, I was in the way of fre- 
quently hearing tales of the old deerstealers and highwaymen who 
used to live on the skirts of the forest. Some of these tales, I think, 
are worth preserving, both as interesting in themselves, and as 
affording illustrations of the state of the country at a time now 
almost forgotten. 

Let me give some idea of what the forest was in its old state. 
It had been part of the ancient Duchy of Lancaster, and as such 
was attached to the Crown. It was about twenty-four miles in 
compass, and contained nearly eight thousand acres, extending 
from Tutbury to Abbot’s Bromley in one direction, and from 
Barton-under-Needwood to Marchington in another. It was 
divided into wards, and was under the rule of officers appointed 
by the Crown, who lived within the borders of the forest at houses 
called ‘lodges,’ of which several still remain. Amongst these 
officers were the ranger, the axebearer, and their deputies, and a 
large array of keepers of different ranks, for the preservation of 
the deer and other game, and for the proper management of the 
timber, &c. 

The inhabitants of the adjoining parishes had certain rights 
of pasturage and of cutting wood in the forest, out of which fre- 
quent disputes arose, and for which compensation was made when 
the Act was passed for its enclosure. 

This large tract of land was in great measure open country, in 
which the deer ran wild. Some portions here and there were 
enclosed, called ‘parks,’ within which were cultivated grounds. 
In other places there were thick coverts of underwood and 
thorns; but the greater part consisted of turf—‘the best’ 
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(says an old writer) ‘that ever I saw for riding and hunting on.’ 
Over this were interspersed magnificent oak trees and hollies—no 
finer oaks or hollies grew in the kingdom than were to be found 
in Needwood Forest. The king of the forest was Swilear Oak, near 
Marchington, the girth of which is twenty-one feet four inches at 
the height of six feet from the ground; and the lawn around this 
tree has been a favourite picnic place for successive generations of 
puny mortals. Other trees of note were Raven’s Oak, near Yoxall, 
which served as a guide-post in old times to travellers through 
the forest; and (in Bagot’s Park, adjoining the forest) Beggar’s 
Oak, the branches of which extended so far from the trunk that 
a troop of cavalry had been drawn up beneath its shelter. 

The Act of Parliament for dividing, allotting, and enclosing 
the ancient forest was passed in 1801, and took effect. on Christmas 
Day 1802. Then the trees were felled in every direction, the 
coverts and underwood were cleared away, and peasants chased 
the affrighted deer from their haunts, destroying them without 
mercy. Some escaped into neighbouring parks, and a few were 
found during several years afterwards lurking in distant woods. 

Since that time all has been enclosed except a tract of wood- 
land on the northern side, which consists of such steep cliffs that 
it. could not well be brought into cultivation, and, being exceed- 
ingly well adapted for the growth of timber, was allowed to remain 
in the possession of the Crown for this purpose. This goes now 
by the general name of ‘the Forest Banks,’ and in these are still 
to be found beautiful woody glens preserved in all their native 
wildness. One such glen there is of singular beauty halfway 
between Marchington Cliff and Woodroffe’s Cliff, called Bertram’s 
Dingle. Bertram, or Bartram, was a common name in the locality ; 
and there was a tradition that a man of that name, having cause 
to be in hiding, had lived for a considerable period in the dingle 
before the hut was discovered, which he had carefully constructed 
of wood, so as not to be easily perceived. The dingle was a spot 
noted for its beautiful patches of oak fern, and for its wild flowers 
and strawberries. 

It may well be imagined that in the days before the organi- 
sation of County Police, when the ordinary enforcement of the 
law was left to the parish constable, such a tract of land as this 
forest was a favourite resort of law-breakers. These were chiefly 
of two kinds—deerstealers and highwaymen. The former were 
engaged in constant war with the keepers of the royal forest, but 
did not often commit other crimes, The latter might occasionally 
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kill a deer when they had no greater work on hand, but were 
commonly connected with desperate gangs in distant places, who 
found a hiding-place in the recesses of Needwood when a close 
pursuit had driven them from other haunts. Those who were 
only deerstealers filled much the same position as smugglers at 
the same period did on the sea-coast. They had many friends in 
the neighbouring villages, and could always find a ready sale for 
their venison (as smugglers could for their contraband spirits) 
amongst the farmers of the district, or the innkeepers and traders 
of the nearest town. They could also rely in the same way on 
the sympathy and ready help of their neighbours in aiding and 
abetting their escape from the King’s officers, And though some- 
times they were caught, and had to spend a period of time at the 
treadmill, yet, on the whole, considering the excitement of their 
life, their frequent escapes, and the solid profits arising from their 
booty, added to the fact that they incurred no great loss of respect 
amongst their neighbours, it is perhaps not surprising that there 
were never wanting those who thought these periods of punish- 
ment only a slight set-off against the pleasure and profit of their 
adventures ; and in after years, at least, they were never ashamed 
to relate their exploits. In illustration of this I may mention 
an incident which occurred some years after the enclosure of the 
forest. Some litigation had arisen between a former deerstealer 
named Malabar, and a farmer who was noted for meanness in his 
dealings. In the course of the hearing before the magistrates old 
Malabar, getting excited, charged the farmer with being in his 
debt for venison, and appealing to the bench, declared, ‘If you'll 
believe me, gentlemen, he has never paid me for three bucks that 
I supplied him with.’ The crime was now out of date, and the 
magistrates were highly amused with the old man’s frankness, 
and, I believe, thought him the more honest man of the two. 
Malabar was a notable man in his day. He built a cottage near 
the top of Woodedge Cliff, which his neighbours called ‘ Venison 
Hall,’ because it was known to have been built out of the profits 
of his dealings in the royal venison. One of his family was 
transported for some crime, but I never heard of anything worse 
than deerstealing being laid to the charge of the old man. In 
later days he used to boast of a clever trick by which he once escaped 
being taken up. Early one morning, looking out of his cottage 
window, he saw a fine buck grazing within a short distance, 
The old man cautiously lathered his face with soap and 
shaved off one-half of his stubbly beard. Then gently opening 
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the casement, he shot the buck through the window. Having 
hastily hidden his gun, he rushed out to fetch in the deer; but 
just then he heard the gallop of a horse coming through the forest 
towards him. Leaving the buck, therefore, on the grass where 
he fell, old Malabar immediately went forward to meet the 
approaching horseman, hurriedly looking about in the covert on 
each side as he went. The keeper, coming up, inquired, ‘ Who 
fired the gun that I heard just now?’ ‘Didn’t you meet any- 
body?’ said Malabar. ‘I heard the gun just as I was shaving, 
and I ran out directly. There lies the buck that the fellow has 
shot; but he must have heard you coming and run away. He 
cannot have gone far. If you came that way, and I came this, 
he must have slipped off on one side or other through the thicket. 
Most likely we shall catch him if we lose no time.’ The keeper, 
seeing his half-shaven face and no gun in his hand, believed his 
story; and Malabar, with great alacrity, helped him to search the 
neighbouring wood. In the end, though the deerslayer was not 
found, the keeper gave Malabar some portions of the slaughtered 
buck for his help and good-will. ‘It was a narrow escape,’ said 
the old man. ‘If he had been a minute later I should have had 
the buck on my back.’ 

I remember hearing another story of him. Cutting fagots (or 
‘kids,’ as they were usually called) in the forest was a constant 
source of dispute between the villagers and the officers of the 
forest. Malabar had been cutting some kids, when Mr. Michael 
Turnor, who I think filled the office of Deputy Ranger, rode up 
and ordered him to cease. Malabar asserted his right, and then 
Mr. Turnor, provoked at his persistence, ordered. him to put 
down what he had got and leave the ground. By this time 
Malabar had become excited, and unfastening his cord from the 
kids under pretence of leaving them, he slipped the running 
noose over the handle of the hook with which he had been 
cutting them, and swinging it round him at the full length of 
the cord he advanced towards Mr. Turnor, saying, ‘ Take care of 
your legs, Mr. Turnor, and take care of your horse’s legs, for I 
am. getting madder and madder.’ Mr. Turnor filled a large space 
in the stories of that time. Several members of his family held 
offices in the forest. In the previous generation they had been 
noted for their staunch loyalty to the Stuarts, and had concealed 
in their house some of those who had taken part in the insur- 
rection of 1745. It was reported that long after that date 
Mr, Turnor’s father and uncles, when they met together, used on 
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solemn occasions to go down on their knees round a bowl of 
water under a rose in the ceiling, and drink to the health of ‘ the 
King,’ thus symbolising their devotion to Prince Charles Edward, 
‘the King over the water.’ There is a tradition that the glass 
which they used for this purpose was a narrow glass of a yard in 
length. Many of the old Jacobites of that period were driven to 
hide their allegiance in some forms of this kind; the well-known 
verse bears witness to this :— 


God bless the King, God save the Faith’s Defender, 

And sure ’tis no harm to say God bless also the Pretender ; 
But which that Pretender is, and which the lawful King, 
God bless us all, is quite another thing. 


One old gentleman, who was not willing to be a Nonjuror so far 
as to stay away from church, but was equally unwilling to com- 
promise his loyalty to the Stuart King by joining in a prayer for 
King George, used invariably to rise from his knees before that 
prayer was said, and take a very long pinch of snuff, which lasted 
till the objectionable portion of the service was ended. The 
Mr. Turnor of my recollection was a worthy descendant of these 
old loyal men, though, the country being now effectually settled, 
he had taken office under King George III. As I remember him 
he was an old man of gentle manners, with his white hair parted 
across his brow; but he had been in his day a man with as firm a 
sense of duty, and as brave in the execution of it, as any of his 
ancestors. The following well-authenticated story will go far to 
prove this. Mr. Turnor was one morning riding through the 
forest, attended by his man, when he heard the sound of a gun at 
no great distance. Riding forward he came upon a man with a 
deer lying at his feet, just reloading his gun. The man was one 
whom Mr. Turnor had long wished to catch—a notorious deer- 
stealer, and strongly suspected of having a share in greater 
crimes. He kept a shop which went by the name of ‘ Freeman’s 
shop.’ Here were sold, at lower prices than at the town shops, 
articles of all kinds, which by common repute were obtained from 
the highwaymen who frequented the forest. Mr. Turnor, as soon 
as he recognised the man, called out, ‘So, Jack, I’ve caught you 
at last, have I?’ The man looked up, and then gave a glance on 
each side, but seeing no possibility of escape, he stood up reso- 
lutely and exclaimed, ‘ Look here, Mr. Turnor: you know me, and 
I know you, andIam not going to be taken by you. If you 
come nearer I'll shoot you,’ At the same time he jerked the 
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ramrod out of the gun which he had just finished reloading, and 
raising the piece in his arms waited for the next movement. 
Mr. Turnor’s decision was soon made. He pulled up his horse, 
a famous old crop-eared mare called Nan, which was trained 
to stand perfectly still while he was shooting, so that he could 
either fire from its back or dismount and mount again without 
its moving. On this occasion he dismounted and let Nan stand 
still. The keeper, who had been following him, had by this 
time come up, and Mr. Turnor, giving him the gun which he 
usually carried, said to him in a voice loud enough to be heard 
by the deerslayer, ‘ Will, it is my duty to take that man, and I 
mean to do it. You take my gun and keep your eye on him. 
Don’t shoot unless he shoots me, but if he fires at me do you 
shoot him dead.’ ‘Ay, ay, master, you may be sure of that,’ 
said the keeper. Mr. Turnor then walked steadily forward. He 
saw the man once raise his gun halfway to his shoulder, but no 
sooner did he do so than the keeper cocked and raised his gun. 
For a moment the man stood irresolute, Then dropping his gun, 
he said, ‘ "Tis of no use for me to shoot you if I am to be shot the 
next moment,’ and quietly let himself be taken. At the time of 
his trial this man appealed to Mr. Turnor to get the penalty 
mitigated, saying, ‘If you knew all, Mr. Turnor, you ought to 
speak a word for me, for I spared your life once before this.’ On 
being asked what he meant, he said, ‘ Do you remember one night 
starting a black buck by the side of a dingle as you were riding 
home? My brother and I had been watching that buck for 
nearly an hour to get a shot at him, and when you came by and 
frightened him away my brother was so mad that he raised his 
gun to shoot you, saying that he would not be baulked by you 
any more; but I said, “ Nay, Ned, let him go; he’s a good man, 
and if you kill him we shall get a worse in his place.”’ Mr. 
Turnor well remembered the circumstance to which he referred, 
and had no doubt that he spoke the truth. What effect the 
appeal had in mitigating the man’s punishment I cannot say, but 
Mr. Turnor always believed that he had then owed his life to his 
interference. Mr. Turnor had some famous bloodhounds—the 
progenitors of what was afterwards Lord Bagot’s celebrated pack ; 
fine noble animals they were, with long ears and deep-toned 
voices. My father’s house was three miles from the kennels, but 
one sign by which we judged of the weather was the more or less 
distinctness with which we could hear the baying of the hounds 
at their feeding-times. In the old days of the forest these 
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hounds were used not only in the chase of deer, but also to track 
men. When the keepers had found traces of a deer having been 
killed in the course of the preceding night or early morning one 
or more of the bloodhounds was fetched and put on the scent, 
and unless there had been time to dispose of the deer before the 
hounds and keepers came up the marauders were caught with it 
in their possession. The deerstealers stood in great dread of 
these hounds, and used many artifices in order to elude their 
pursuit. One morning fresh marks were found where a deer had 
been killed, and the tidings were quickly conveyed to Mr. Turnor. 
He immediately took several of the bloodhounds and put them 
on the track. Away went the dogs at once with their deep 
voices in full cry. After crossing a portion of the forest they 
passed down a green lane leading to a scattered hamlet. Half- 
way down this lane the dogs came to a check, and when Mr. 
Turnor and his followers came up they found them with their 
heads up in the air, some barking furiously, others coughing and 
whining. After trying in vain to put them again on the scent 
Mr. Turnor, being a keen sportsman, got off his horse, and kneel- 
ing down, examined the ground closely. He found it strewn all 
across the lane with black pepper. The deerstealers had been in 
expectation of the bloodhounds, and as soon as they heard their 
baying in the distance, one of them, or perhaps a friend who 
lived near, and who knew the track by which the dogs were sure 
to come, in a secluded part of the lane had strewn the pepper, 
and then decamped before the huntsmen came in sight. . The 
hounds, having got their noses full of pepper, could not hunt any 
farther. 

I remember a more terrible story about one.of these blood- 
hounds. A man who lived in a corner of the forest had killed a 
buck in the night, and thinking himself safe, was preparing to 
dress it in the morning. He had told his wife to get ready the 
big oven for baking some venison pasties, when suddenly he 
heard the well-known bay of a bloodhound. Looking out he 
could see that there was but a single hound, and it was a long 
way ahead of the keepers who were following on foot. He knew 
that the dog would come straight to his hut. Picking up an old 
smock-frock, such as cottagers wore in those days, he placed him- 
self behind the door, and as soon as the bloodhound came up he 
flung it open, and smothering the head of the dog in the smock- 
frock, he gathered him up in his arms. He was a big, powerful 
man, Then calling to his wife to set open the oven door, he 
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pitched the dog into the oven, and slammed the door upon him. 
The poor brute was speedily suffocated by the heat and smoke, 
and long before the keepers came up his bark and howl were 
silenced in death. To their inquiries whether he had seen the 
dog he answered surlily that he had heard him go by ten minutes 
before ; he was baying then, but he had not heard him since, and 
did not know which way he had gone. The man escaped, and 
lived to tell his horrible story in later days. 

Far worse than these deerstealers were the highwaymen who 
frequented the forest. Some few of the former class no doubt 
belonged to the latter also. These were always resident in the 
villages about, but the highwaymen consisted chiefly of men 
who passed to and fro between Needwood and other parts of 
England, appearing in the neighbourhood for a time, and then 
disappearing without anyone knowing whither they had gone. In 
ordinary times they scarcely affected concealment. A party of ten 
or twelve might be seen riding about: on excellent horses, to the 
great terror of the upper classes of farmers and gentry. 

I remember a story of some of them having come to a large 
house during the daytime, and having obtained admission on some 
pretext, one of them coolly asked about the fastenings of the doors 
and windows, and requested as a matter of curiosity to be allowed 
to inspect them as being of a new design. The inmates thought 
it best to comply; and when the man had examined them, he 
remarked as he took his leave, ‘ You need have no fear of house- 
breakers here, your bolts and bars are too strong.’ They did not 
trust to his word, but changed all the fastenings the next day. 

At the Forest Side, near Marchington Cliff, were living two 
elderly men. They were considerable farmers, and were in the 
habit of keeping a large amount of money in the house. Banks 
were not so much in use in those days as now. One night, as one 
of their labourers went home from his work along the lane near 
Bartram’s Dingle, he heard some men coming along by the Forest 
Side, and as he was not anxious to meet them, he hid himself in 
the hedge. From what he heard of their conversation as they 
passed, he felt a strong suspicion that they had some design 
against, his masters’ house. He watched them go down toward 
the house and look about the outside, and then return back along 
the lane. As soon as they were gone he crept back and told his 
masters of what he had heard, but did not dare to go home after- 
wards for fear of meeting them again. His masters were very 
willing to keep him, though they were not bold enough to think 
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of resistance. What they did was this : they placed lighted candles 
in every room, and set everybody in the house to walk about the 
passages and rooms, passing as often as possible between the 
lights and the windows, so as to give the appearance of there 
being a large party. At the same time a strict order was given 
that, if admittance were demanded, no resistance should be offered. 
Then one of the family hid himself in an outbuilding from which 
he could better observe any comers. About midnight three or 
four men rode into the yard, but were evidently surprised at seeing 
the house lighted up. They talked together for a short time, and 
then the leader said in a voice loud enough to be heard by the 
watcher, ‘ Well, I think it is rather too late to disturb them 
to-night, we can call another day about our business.’ They then 
rode away, and the household were relieved from their fright. On 
the following day the store of money was sent to the bank at 
Uttoxeter, and henceforth no more was kept in the house than 
was necessary for their weekly expenses. 

Connected with this gang was a man who commonly went by 
the name of ‘Ned,’ or ‘ Yethart’ (which was then another 
corruption of Edward). He lived in a little cottage, and kept a 
famous horse. It had the ‘string-halt,’ which made it go very 
lame when first taken out, but when once it became warm, it was 
noted both for speed and for the distance which it could go. 
Ned was strongly suspected of being concerned in the murder of a 
pedler. This pedler was a Scotchman—a well-known man, who 
regularly travelled round that district according to the custom of 
the time, with packs containing goods of various kinds, with 
which he supplied the villages and outlying houses. Suddenly 
this man disappeared, and a strong belief prevailed that he had 
been murdered by this Yethart, somewhere between Houndhill 
and Draycott. The goods which had been seen in his pack were 
recognised amongst those offered for sale at ‘Freeman’s shop,’ 
but though search was made for the body, it could not then be 
found, and the proceedings against Yethart came to nothing. Some 
years afterwards a skeleton was found in a brook-course not very 
far from the spot where it was thought that the murder had taken 
place, and immediately the rumour went forth that this was the 
skeleton of the Scotch pedler. A young boy, meeting old Yethart, 
accosted him with the greeting, ‘So, Ned, they say they have 
found the man that you murdered.’ ‘Why, where was it?’ 
said Ned. ‘In the brook-course leading down to Draycott.’ 
‘Never you believe it, Master John, that is na him,’ replied 
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Ned, and went on his way unmoved. It was soon found that the 
skeleton was that of a man who had been dead a much longer 
time than the pedler, and the rumour died away. At a later 
period, after the death of old Ned, another skeleton was found by 
some men making a drain through the peat soil in the fields below 
Houndhill, and no doubt was entertained that this second skeleton 
was really that of the pedler. 

A gentleman, who filled the office of headborough at that time, 
once sought to arrest this same Yethart for stealing a horse. He 
went down to the cottage, but knowing the desperate character of 
the man, took the precaution to peep through the windows. Ina 
back room he saw the very horse which had been stolen, standing 
ready saddled and bridled; and in the front room Yethart him- 
self sitting by the table, on which lay a brace of pistols. Not 
thinking it quite safe to interfere with Ned at present, he went 
back till he met a man, to whom he gave a message, to tell Ned 
that he had better look after his cow, which was loose in the forest. 
Ned came out of the house, and was then captured. 


Amongst the traditions of Needwood may well be included 
an account of a ‘rustic sport’ practised at Tutbury, on the 
borders of Needwood, which was, in its day, very famous, under 
the name of the ‘Tutbury bull-running.’ The ordinary bull- 
baiting was at that time common in England, and within my own 
recollection was to be seen in Staffordshire. But the Tutbury 
bull-running had a distinct character of its own, and was cele- 
brated under much higher auspices. It had come down from 
very ancient times, and was practised under regulations framed 
by John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, to whom the Castle of 
Tutbury as well as Needwood Forest belonged. It was then 
connected with the holding of an annual court of minstrels at 
Tutbury, at which the king of the minstrels and other officers for 
the ensuing year werechosen. Full particulars of the proceedings 
are given in ‘Shaw’s History of Staffordshire.’ After service in 
the parish church, and a feast in the castle hall, a bull was turned 
out by the prior, at the abbey gate, for the diversion of the 
minstrels. Solemn proclamation was first made by the steward 
that ‘all manner of persons give way to the bull, none being to 
come near him by forty feet, or any way to hinder the minstrels, 
but to attend his or their own safeties every one at his peril.’ 
Then the bull, having ‘his horns cut off, his ears cropt, his tail 
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cut off by the stumple, all his body smeared over with soap, and 
his nose blown full of beaten pepper—in short, being made as mad 
as possible,’ was turned loose to the minstrels, to be taken by them 
and none others, within the county of Stafford, before the setting 
of the sun the same day. If they failed to do this, and the bull 
escaped over the river into Derbyshire, the minstrels lost him ; 
but if they could take him, and ‘hold him so long as to cut off 
but some small matter of his hair, and bring the same to the 
market cross, in token that they had taken him,’ the bull was 
then their own, and they finished the day by baiting him with 
dogs in the ordinary way, and then killing him and dividing him 
amongst them. From this origin Tutbury bull-running came 
down, shorn of none of its barbarities, almost into this century. 
After the dissolution of the abbey the bull continued to be given 
by the Earl of Devonshire, who held the estates. The court of 
minstrels dropped out of the scene, but their festival day, the 
“Morrow of the Feast of the Assumption,’ August 16, was still the 
well-known ‘Tutbury Day,’ and became the occasion of a cele- 
brated annual contest between the men of Staffordshire and the 
men of Derbyshire, the former trying to capture the bull within 
their own county, the latter to drive him across the river Dove 
into Derbyshire. The rivalry at last became so keen as to be a 
serious matter of contention in point of manhood between the two 
counties, and so many skulls were fractured and bones broken, 
that shortly before the close of the last century the Duke of Devon- 
shire refused any longer to give the bull, and this ‘rustic sport’ 
was with some difficulty abolished. In the time of my boyhood 
Tutbury bull-running was already a thing of the past, but some 
rough sports were still kept up on its anniversary, and there were 
lively traditions prevailing of adventures which had taken place 
there. 


HuGuH BENNETT. 
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Thraldom. 


By JuLIan STuRGIs. 


I 


VHE sun was shining brightly on a frosty morning when young 
Tom Fane, son of old Tom Fane, stepped gaily on his way 

to Goring House. The Fanes had always been hunting people, 
and young Tom had grumbled, as in duty bound, at the frost 
which hindered foxes from the performance of their stimulating 
duties. But the sun was so bright, the air so keen, and the good 
road so firm beneath his feet, that it was as hard for the young 
man to feel discontent with his life as to stop the blood which 
ran livelier in his veins. Indeed, it is not given to everyone to 
be a boy of two-and-twenty, to have neither debts in the past 
nor doubts of the future, to be a good fellow and to know it, 
and to be happy in his first love. Generous, truthful, and sensible, 
this young man was happy in the possession of faults which some 
people liked, and almost every one would pardon. He was over- 
sanguine and quick-tempered, and inclined to be intolerant of 
those of his contemporaries who had not been at Eton or in his 
set at Oxford. Tom had been at Eton and Oxford and had 
passed through both educational establishments with the affec- 
tion of many friends and the approval! of his instructors, though 
neither the Thames at Eton nor the Isis at Oxford had been left 
in flames behind him. He was one of those well-balanced lads 
who set old gentlemen quoting their well-used Latin about the 
sound mind in the sound body, and who inspired those words— 
which it is likely that the Great Duke never said—about the Eton 
Playing Fields and the Battle of Waterloo. He had lived ina 
rather narrow world, wherein all the boys, or men, wore the same 
sort of collars. All good things had come to him a little too 
easily; and finding that he succeeded without difficulty, and 
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deciding that he was cleverer than most of his mates, he ex- 
pected much, was impatient of delay, and had small doubt of the 
success of his love. Was he not all which even a doting parent 
could demand for his daughter? Active and healthy, sensible 
and popular, only son of old Tom Fane, who had inherited a fine 
property from other Tom Fanes who had been old and young in 
the county before him, he swung his stick and whistled on his 
way, as he stepped to Goring House, where dwelt the girl of his 
heart, who was to be so glad of his wooing. 

But young Tom Fane was not going to woo on that morning. 
His lips would smile of themselves, when he was not whistling, 
for he was on a romantic pilgrimage, and it seemed comical to 
him that he yielded to romance. He laughed at himself, and 
liked himself the better for indulgence in this sentiment. He 
was not ashamed of it, for after all there had been no hunting 
for a week past, and a man might as well walk to Goring House 
as sit at home doing nothing ; and Sibyl! was a fair enough excuse 
for the folly of any youth, however sensible—the flower-like 
maiden, so delicately cultivated, so formed by nature and by 
education to charm the bold confident lad, who found an un- 
suspected chivalry within him, and a gentler voice in her presence. 
He had sworn to himself, many times in many days, that he 
would win this girl, guard her from every possible danger and 
difficulty, however slight, and always save her the trouble of 
deciding what she would do. He had decided already that she 
would accept him; he had imagined her yielding with her 
delicate quick blushes to his ardent prayer; he could almost 
feel her delicate small hands passive and at rest in his. But he 
was not going a-wooing on that morning; he was going to look at 
the house where his darling dwelt, because he wanted a walk— 
and why should he not go there? Perhaps he might see her in 
the garden path, where he had seen her first. Many possibilities 
were abroad on that fine frosty morning. Any way he would see 
her that night at the hunt ball, and then perhaps if all were 
well—if all things conspired to produce that perfect moment 
which he desired—then perhaps he would speak those moving 
words which would rob him of his bachelor freedom, and give 
him so exquisite a treasure to take care of. He was in no hurry; 
his unspoken love was sweet. 

In due time the valiant youth came to a well-made wall beside 
the road, and without delay he set his hands thereon and vaulted 
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Wall to have justified the name of Goring Park, but the place 
had always been called Goring House, and Mr. Mervyn had been 
held wise by his neighbours for keeping the familiar name when 
he pulled down the old house and built his more imposing abode. 
Mr. Mervyn had come with plenty of money, to which he was 
still adding more in his London place of business, had built 
himself a good house and improved the gardens, and, changing 
all which needed change, had forborne to change the name. A 
man of admirable manner, and undeniably rich, a widower who 
was not old, a liberal subscriber to all sorts of local institutions, 
admirably hospitable without ostentation, and the father of a girl 
who promised to become a charming woman, Mr. Mervyn was in 
the best books of the best people in that side of the county. All 
which he did was admirable; and, if he left much undone, that 
too showed his sense. His neighbours had feared that the 
energetic man of business would make too much commotion ; 
but he had kept his energy for the City, had shown himself a 
quiet man in the country, and had not even changed the old 
familiar name of Goring House. He was held a very sensible 
fellow, and he himself would have been surprised by any other 
verdict passed upon him by any gathering of his countrymen. 
When young Tom Fane vaulted into the grounds of Goring 
House, he knew very well that he would alight on a spot where 
he could not be seen from the house. One of the small clumps 
of trees which the landscape gardener had prescribed for the 
place screened the adventurer from the windows, which were 
moreover not too near. Tom was in ‘the park-like land’ dear 
to the eloquence of auctioneers, and close at hand began the 
shrubberies and ingenious paths which offered cover to the 
intruder. Tom entered the shrubberies, took a couple of turns, 
and emerged in a walk which lay straight between formal ever- 
green hedges. At the further end of the walk was a flight of 
steps, leading up to the end window of the long drawing-room. 
Tom went nimbly up the path to where, at its middle, the high 
yew hedges so far unbent as to form a fair circle around a sun- 
dial. There there were seats, and there was the place where 
young Tom Fane had seen for the first time Sibyl Mervyn. 
Now he laughed impatiently at his folly in expecting to see her 
seated there. She had been always kept in kindly air, a delicate 
flower on whom no wind might blow too roughly; it was not 
likely that she would be sitting, even in that sheltered place, 
when the frost still bade defiance to the sun. Yet his high 
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colour turned a shade too red—as it was quick to turn when he 
was annoyed—his small nose looked even more aquiline than 
usual, and his chin, with the deep cleft in it, looked even more 
prominent. He stood so straight, and looked at the house with 
an air of such decision, that it seemed as if he would compel by 
power of will the maiden to come forth. But it was not young 
Tom Fane who could compel Sibyl Mervyn. 

Tom had not expected to find the girl on that morning, but 
yet he was somewhat offended. He was one of those who expect 
to get things which they do not expect. He was inclined to go 
boldly up the path and enter the drawing-room window ; but that 
was impossible. It was too early to call. He was quite sure that 
he was not afraid of Mr. Mervyn, nor of Mrs. Vere, the silent 
ladylike companion, who had been added to the establishment 
when Sibyl in the previous spring had entered modestly the 
fashionable world; but it was not the thing to do; it would be 
bad form, and that was enough. He was about to turn away with 
a pout of the lips, when he saw the window, at which he had been 
gazing, open slowly, and through it came another young man. It 
seemed that it was not too early for another young man to call. 
Who could it be that he was thus familiar? To Tom’s eyes he 
had the air of one who thought that the whole place belonged to 
him. Slowly he came down the steps from the window, paused 
and looked back, and then came on again slowly and looking 
down. He was taller than Tom, and that alone was an aggrava-~ 
tion; he moved with a sort of lazy grace, which Tom pronounced 
bad style; and, when he came nearer, Tom saw that instead of 
the stiff cravat, which was in favour with him and his friends, 
this stranger wore a soft tie of a delicate unusual colour, a bow 
with ends which lay outside his waistcoat. Clearly the fellow was 
a cad. Besides he was infernally good-looking, with a clear dark 
skin and a straight nose; and Tom felt himself very red in the 
face. He did not admire this interloper. For one thing the chap 
was clean-shaved, and, though at a little distance he looked like 
a boy, there were visible, as he drew nearer, delicate lines in his 
face, which made his age doubtful, and made Tom declare to him- 
self that he looked like an actor. Now actors in the eyes of this 
robust young Philistine were fellows to make one laugh after 
dinner, when there was nothing more amusing to attend to. An 
actor by daylight was impossible. Tom’s little aquiline nose curled 
as if he smelt the footlights. 

The stranger walked slowly with his eyes on the ground till he 
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was within a few feet of his critic, who stood close to the hedge, 
and then he looked up with a sudden start. ‘A jumpy Johnny 
too!’ said Tom to himself, encouraging his scorn of men with 
nerves. He looked at the other youth with his chin put forward, 
and the eyes of that other flickered over him for a moment as he 
passed. ‘Sort of chap who can’t look you in the face,’ said Tom 
to himself with exultation. But it was hard to be exultant. 
There was a strange young man, who had come out of the house 
which he did not feel himself privileged to enter at such an hour, 
with his necktie flying and so full of thought that he had not 
noticed him till he had almost run against him. What was the 
fellow thinking about ? What right had a fellow like that to think 
in her garden? He looked after this inopportune thinker with a 
scorn, which brought small comfort. Those large brown eyes, 
which had passed so quickly over his, were the sort of eyes which 
novelists pronounce to be attractive towomen. Novelists were the 
sort of chaps to amuse one when it was too much trouble to go to 
the theatre. ‘Hang novelists and actors!’ said young Tom, and 
he looked after the man, who showed such bad taste in eyes and 
neckties, with a livelier aversion. In much disgust he turned his 
straight back on the house and walked proudly down the path 
behind the other young man. 

When the stranger reached the end of the path he glanced 
back quickly, just noted Tom following, and so turned into another 
little walk. Tom with a careless air followed in the same direc- 
tion, and was in time to see the intruder stop at a door in the 
wall. Tom had noticed this door in one of his former visits to 
the place, and had noticed too that it had the set look of a door 
which is never opened. Now however the gravel had been 
smoothed before it, and a streak of light lay under it; and the 
graceful youth unlocking it with a key, which he took from his 
pocket, opened it without difficulty. Without even another glance 
at Tom he passed through the door and shut and locked it behind 
him. Truly this exasperating person was behaving as if the place 
belonged to him. Tom stood staring, bit his red lip and tugged 
the small moustache which lay light above it. Hearing a noise 
at his elbow, he turned and found a young gardener, who made 
haste to get rid of his grin. 

‘Who is that—that gentleman ?’ asked Tom imperiously. 

‘It’s Mr. de Courcy, sir,’ said the man. 

Tom snorted with scorn of a name so fantastical. ‘ And who 
is Mr. de Courcy ?’ he asked. 
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‘He has taken the cottage, sir.’ 

‘What cottage? I didn’t know there was a cottage.’ He 
spoke as if a cottage had no right to be without: his permission. 

‘It has always belonged to the place, sir,’ said the gardener ; 
‘but it has been empty since Mr. Mervyn came.’ 

‘And Mr. Mervyn has let it to this——’ Tom did not 
finish his sentence. ‘Good day!’ he said briefly and turned 
away. 

He was much aggrieved. Why did Mr. Mervyn let his 
cottage ? That was the worst of these rich men. They never 
can resist the chance of making another penny. There was some- 
thing unworthy in a great man of business pocketing the absurd 
rent of this unnecessary cottage. He ought to have pulled it 
down and thrown its ridiculous garden into the grounds of Goring 
House. That was what a born country gentleman would have 
done ; and, if an organ-grinder out of work had come sneaking 
about the place, he would have kicked him back to the other 
de Courcys. Such were the thoughts of young Tom Fane, 
maligning the respectable class of British landowners, who in 
these days at least are slow to kick the would-be tenant. 

All the elasticity had gone out of that frosty day. Tom 
walked home as straight in the back as ever, but he cursed the 
frost with real feeling. If there were a thaw this de Courcy might 
trust; himself outside of a horse, and so fall on his head. He 
tried to comfort himself by asserting that de Courcy had gone up 
to the house at that unusual hour on business, as a tenant and 
not asa friend; but the fellow had come stepping out of the 
drawing-room window in a most informal manner, sauntering as if 
he were at home; and besides as a tenant he was doubly objec- 
tionable, with a daily excuse for a visit, and with a key—confound 
him!—of his own. And he had soft brown eyes too—so cursedly 
un-English ; and even the lines on his face were interesting to 
women, as Tom supposed. He was the sort of fellow who looked 
as if he had a history; if he had a history, Tom was sure that it 
was discreditable. Young Tom Fane was at home in time for 
luncheon, and his appetite gave no cause for uneasiness; but 
when old Tom Fane grumbled again at the frost in a comfortable 
matter-of-course way, young Tom surprised his good father by 
cursing it with conviction. 
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II 


On the evening of the same day on which young Fane saw the 
ill-omened stranger walking at ease in the garden, Goring House 
was aroused to life and to brilliancy by the arrival of a merry party. 
Mr. Mervyn had never doubted that it was the right thing to fill 
his fine new house for the hunt ball, and to Sibyl, who had not 
danced since the last July, the coming of her friends was as the 
prologue of a happy play. She meant to be so happy on that 
night; and, if she never doubted that she was fancy free, yet it 
was no small part of the pleasure, which was to be, that Mr. Fane 
would wish to dance with her, and that he danced so well. A 
world of flowers and music, in which she had not moved for long 
months past, was about to open again for her, and, when she had 
entered in, there she would find a young prince with close-cropped 
curly hair. A life-time and a love-time were before her, and a 
thousand happy chances which would be spoiled by an attempt at 
definition. She saw herself in the new gown, which she had 
tried on and found becoming, moving at ease in a delightful 
atmosphere, approved and approving, gracious to all attentive 
youth, and perhaps a little kinder to one. She made up her mind 
to be less shy than she had been in London. When she stood by 
her father and received their guests, and when she poured out 
tea for them, she was so quietly gay and so pleasantly calm that 
all the new comers felt that they had done nojustice to her charm, 
and that the country had done wonders for her looks. Her girl 
friends kissed her with more zeal; the young men prepared to fall 
in love with her for one evening at least, and the chaperons 
opened their eyes at Mr. Mervyn signifying surprise and con- 
gratulation. 

At dinner the merry party was more merry. They were all 
young, for even the mothers belonged to that new order of 
mothers, who, with slim figures and little curly wigs, chat more 
gaily than their daughters and dance more lightly. By some old- 
fashioned people they would have been condemned as noisy and, 
when severe words were in the air, as vulgar; but they were all 
dear friends and were people—well, if they were vulgar, then it is 
the thing to be vulgar and no more need be said. As it was a 
girls’ party, the talk was decorous enough; and Mr. Mervyn, 
presiding with effect and unbending to exactly the right degree, 
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kept a check on the unceasing badinage while he did not chill 
the enthusiasm. More than once however the master of the 
house looked at his daughter with surprise. He had never seen 
her so excited. Sibyl seemed a different girl since she had helped 
him to receive these people a few hours ago. She flushed and 
paled; she spoke fast and eagerly and fell abruptly into silence; 
she seemed to her parent’s moderating eye unduly excited, almost 
giddy—too like a flighty girl. Mr. Mervyn saw that nobody else 
was criticising his animated daughter, but that, on the contrary, 
she was winning more and more admiring glances and lively 
answers; and so he smiled with toleration and some superiority 
and assumed the look of the proud father of a brilliant being. 
Was this his shy Sibyl? How quickly home-kept girls develop 
in the social air! He was glad that she would have a quiet time 
before the next London season; and meanwhile it was pleasant 
for a successful man to feel himself the father of a successful 
child. He too thought of young Tom Fane, and that he would 
see Sibyl that evening more pretty than ever before and the 
object of more general admiration. He had no wish that his 
child should be married yet, but, as prudent fathers will, he had 
made inquiries about the young man, and had heard of many 
facts in his favour. When Mr. Mervyn opened the dining-room 
door for the ladies, he gave the hand of Sibyl, as she passed him, a 
little pressure which was intended to suggest moderation; but he 
was surprised at the girl’s start. He really feared that she was 
nervous and over-excited. When the carriages were at the door, 
and the guests were all collected again before the fire in the big 
square hall, Sibyl did not appear. 

Sibyl was ready but she could not come. A strange thing 
held her. She had left her room and walked quickly down the 
passage; but, as she came, her steps had moved more and more 
slowly, until at last she stood still. Now she was standing still in 
the dim passage, not many yards from the head of the stairs 
which led down into the bright comfortable hall. She could just 
see the firelight in the hall but not the fire; and of the people 
laughing and talking before the fire she could see nothing but the 
end of a light ball gown, which moved in sympathy with the 
vivacious wearer. They were laughing and talking there close to 
her, but. she could not reach them; the girls there were girls like 
her, but something kept her from them. It was incredible that 
this strange experience should be hers. She would go to her 
friends, but something stopped her. She put out her hands and 
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pushed as if a barrier were before her. There was no barrier, for 
close before her she could see the familiar staircase and the fire- 
light in the hall below, and the movement of her friend’s gown. 
It was nothing, but it stopped her; she pushed against it and it 
stopped her; it was nothing, but it was cold or she was turning to 
ice. Was it she who felt this weakness and this fear? It could 
not be that this was happening to her, who had been so happy all 
her life, and loved and guarded so well; it could not be that it 
was she who felt this horror creeping over her there, in her own 
passage, close to her own friends and to her own father. She 
tried to call; but she knew that nobody heard her, for they 
laughed and talked without a pause. Would they stand there 
waiting all these hours, and not wonder why she did not come? 
She thought that she had been for hours standing there. She 
would go to them; she struggled as if she were drowning; she 
tried to call, and she could make no sound; she was one horror 
from head to heel. With a last effort she tried to toss her 
bouquet down into the hall; it fell on her own foot, which was 
put forward as she tried to move. 

Then she heard some one speak. ‘Where is Sibyl?’ one of 
the girls said; ‘how long she takes to decorate! Mr. Mervyn, 
may I run up and look for her?’ 

It was like a chance for life; in a moment the girl might run 
upstairs and find her. Would she never come? Would her 
father never answer? At last she heard the voice of her father— 
of her own father—speaking lightly in answer, as if there were 
nothing the matter. She knew so well the smile which went with 
that grave pleasantry. 

‘My experience is,’ he said, ‘that it is not good policy to 
hurry a lady at her toilette. The more you hurry her the longer 
she is.’ He ended with his polite laugh, and his guests, who were 
in a holiday humour, laughed easily in answer. Only the common- 
place words fell like blows on his child’s young head; they 
seemed to take an hour to say, to banish her for ever from father 
and friends and light. 

She tried again to cry, but her bloodless lips opened and 
gave no sound: she tried again to move, and fell senseless to the 
floor. 

At the sound of Sibyl’s fall, a door in the passage opened 
and her companion, Mrs. Vere, came softly and quickly through. 
Always self-possessed and ready for any emergency, she wasted no 
time in useless cries; but going quickly to the fallen child she 
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knelt by her side and laid her hand lightly, first on her heart and 
then on her forehead. Then she rose to her feet and called 
softly to Mr. Mervyn. ‘There is no cause for fear,’ she said, as 
he came running up the stairs; ‘she has fainted.’ 

Mr. Mervyn thanked her with a look. He had formed a very 
high opinion of his daughter’s companion; and he now obeyed 
her instructions and helped to carry his child to her room and 
to lay her flat on the bed. ‘I noticed,’ he said, ‘that she was 
excited at dinner. I wish that you had not refused to dine with 
us. They were rather noisy, and you would have been a modera- 
ting influence.’ 

‘Iam not fit for so gay a society,’ said Mrs. Vere softly, 
shaking her head. She busied herself about the poor girl with 
an admirable mixture of quiet and skill; and it was not long 
before, under her restoring influence, Sibyl opened her great 
eyes. She was very pale and had no wish to move. She was 
very tired, and she lay still under the soothing fingers of her 
companion. It was clear that she could not go to the ball. Mr. 
Mervyn wished to stay at home; but Mrs. Vere, assuring him 
that there was no cause for fear, suggested with becoming defer- 
ence that his absence would make the indisposition seem so 
much more serious than it was. He once more admired her 
good sense and descended to the hall, where his guests were now 
full of anxiety. They were all eloquent of regret, and one im- 
pulsive maiden even begged to be left with her dear Sibyl. It 
was decreed however that aJl must go; presently all were packed 
into the carriages, and the girl lying motionless on her bed 
upstairs heard the wheels roll away into the night. 


Ill 


AFTER all young Fane was a healthy happy boy, though he was 
of an age when the accusation of boyhood is often distasteful. 
His sanguine nature was not long to be denied, and if he was out 
of temper at luncheon, he was full of hope before dinner-time, 
and absolutely confident when he had donned his white waistcoat 
and the cheerful coat with the hunt buttons. He walked on air 
again, ruddy and scornful of pale faces, blue-eyed and careless of 
languishing brown glances. He said to himself that one look of 
his dear love (for his she would be, though in her modesty she 
knew it not) would banish from his mind all shade of suspicion, 
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all unquiet thoughts. One lock of her sweet face would prove 
beyond all mathematical certainty that she was still the same, 
and that no graceful being had come drooping between them. 
He snapped his fingers at the mysterious ruminating youth 
before he drew on his new kid gloves. He felt sure that he 
would win and wear the gentle yielding maiden—that, as he 
told himself, a look would show that it was all right. 

He went early to the ball, and impatiently awaited the party 
from Goring House. He thought that Mr. Mervyn, who had a 
liking for punctuality, would bring his guests among the first, 
and he began to fidget not a little as party after party entered 
the great ball-room. Dancing began with gaiety and zeal; the 
music, the floor, and the lights were all above criticism ; but Tom 
could bestow but vague smiles and nods in answer to the greet- 
ings and pleasantries of his many friends. He did not dance, 
but only beat the floor impatiently. At last they came. High 
in the crowd he saw the benignant sensible countenance of Mr. 
Mervyn, and he pushed his way towards it; he hurried to engage 
Miss Mervyn for the next dance, but, when he came with en- 
treaty on his lips, he did not find her. There were other girls 
who had come from Goring House, but what were they? He 
bowed and engaged himself for dances, as Mr. Mervyn genially 
presented him, but he did not know if his future partners were 
dark or fair or their gowns fresh or crumpled. He only wanted 
to ask about her. Where was she? Why was she not here? 
Never was a loyal young man so hardly treated. At the first 
chance he demanded from Mr. Mervyn the whereabouts of his 
daughter. 

‘Ah, poor child!’ said the father, who spoke with the most 
provoking deliberation. ‘Poor child! she has been looking for- 
ward so eagerly to the ball!’ 

‘But why hasn’t she come? What’s the matter? She 
isn’t ill ?’ 

‘A faint turn, a faint turn,’ said Mr. Mervyn looking about 
the room. 

‘ And she was too ill to come! She must be very bad then? 
What is it?’ 

‘My dear boy,’ said Mr. Mervyn bringing his eyes back to 
Tom’s excited face, ‘if Sibyl were seriously ill, do you think that 
I should be here?’ 


‘No, of course not; I beg your pardon. I was anxious to 
know.’ 
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‘You are very good,’ said Mr. Mervyn with a rather superior 
and over-intelligent smile. 

Tom flushed and bit his lip. After a minute he said with 
assumed carelessness, ‘ And your new tenant? Is he here?’ 

‘My tenant? Oh yes, of course—you mean de Courcy, our 
new excitement, le beau Gabriel.’ He laughed and looked round 
the room again; his height enabled him to take a more extended 
view than his neighbours. ‘I don’t see him,’ he said; ‘I am 
surprised, for I advised him to come and to make the acquaint- 
ance of some people.’ 

Mr. Mervyn was always surprised when people did not take his 
advice. 

‘Who is he?’ asked Tom. 

Mr. Mervyn smiled. ‘ Upon my word,’ he said, ‘I must plead 
ignorance. He seems a charming young fellow.’ 

‘And you don’t know who he is or where he came from?’ 
asked Tom with ill-concealed irritation. 

‘He brought a letter from Courtland.’ A letter from a re- 
spectable man, who was moreover a peer, seemed enough to 
Mr. Mervyn. 

‘But what does he want here?’ asked Tom. 

‘ Really,’ said the other, ‘that is a matter with which I do not 
concern myself. He wanted the Cottage, and I have let it to him. 
For the rest——,’ and Mr. Mervyn completed his sentence. by a 
graceful waving of the right hand. 

‘ Has he taken the place for long?’ asked Tom again. 

‘No; it’s a short lease,’ answered the other with the air of a ~ 
man who had been asked too many questions. ‘You seem to 
take a great interest in our young friend,’ he added presently, as 
Tom did not move away. 

‘Not a bit,’ said Tom shortly, and departed. 

Mr. Mervyn looked after him with a smile. He did not wish 
to estrange this eligible young man, but he thought that a touch 
of jealousy would be no bad thing. He looked after Mr. Fane as 
if he understood him thoroughly. He considered himself a great 
judge of character. 

Tom looked everywhere—in ball-room and supper-room, on 
stairs and in passages—but nowhere did he find the young man 
who had made so unusual an impression on him. The moody 
thoughts, which he had banished, came back to him and brought 
a keener anxiety. He was haunted by the belief that this unwel- 
come new-comer had known that Sibyl would not come to the ball/ 
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This was the advantage of living close at hand, and prowling 
about the house and grounds. This was just the sort of fellow 
who would have a spy in the house. The idea was exquisitely 
disagreeable. That this girl, so unsuspicious of all ill, should 
be watched by some prying disrespectful maidservant! This 
de Courcy was altogether repugnant; at the first glance he 
had seemed to Tom uncanny; he had made him creep. ‘Le 
beau Gabriel,’ quotha! The fellow ought to be shot. Tom’s red 
blood tingled at the thought of his sallow rival; he was in a fever 
of annoyance. Neither by dancing nor by standing still and 
despising the dancers could he free himself for long from the 
tormenting idea that de Courcy had foreseen, and was now 
laughing at, his cruel disappointment. 

Tom would not go home; he was too young not to shrink 
from drawing attention to his sad state. He danced and supped, 
but his air of enjoyment was too feverish; he felt no pleasure, 
and it is likely that he caused but little. Mr. Mervyn, observing 
him now and then with the toleration of a man of the world, was 
not displeased with the symptoms of disquiet. The young man 
was more in love than he had thought, and, when time had given 
him a little more patience and a more reposeful manner, he would 
make an excellent husband. As he was going away he laid his 
hand kindly on Tom’s shoulder and asked him to dine with him 
on the next evening. Tom started, blushed, and accepted with 
promptitude. ‘It’s awfully good of you to ask me,’ he said. 

‘The kindness will be yours,’ said the other. ‘Some of our 
friends will be with us still, and young men are a luxury in these 
days. ‘There will be no party.’ 

Tom declared with the ring of truth in his voice that he was 
glad that there would be no party, and for the next eighteen hours 
or so he lived upon the anticipations of the dinner. He elaborately 
prepared himself for the possibility that Miss Mervyn would not be 
well enough to dine with them, but, at the worst, he pictured her 
on the sofa after dinner; he asked no more of capricious Fortune 
than that he should see his love, and see in her sweet eyes that 
she was unchanged. 


lV 


WHEN, on the next evening, Tom entered the drawing-room of 
Goring House, he thought that things would be more agreeable 
than he had dared to hope. The room looked friendly and 
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familiar; only a few of the people who had come for the ball had 
stayed, and a final sign of the informality of the gathering was the 
presence of Mrs. Vere, who could never be persuaded to be present 
at a dinner-party. And by the side of Mrs. Vere, only a shade 
fairer than usual, sweet as ever in her young lover’s eyes, was 
Sibyl. Tom, as he took her hand and asked about her health, felt 
confidence grow great within him, as the pale cheek showed a 
faint rose beneath his gaze. He was always too ready to beat the 
drums of the conqueror, and to plant his banner on the walls. He 
had hardly left the little hand when he saw the faint rose deepen 
on his lady’s cheek as the butler announced the entrance of Mr. 
de Courcy. Tom kicked a hole in all his drums and stuffed the 
flag of victory into his pocket, and all the glad confidence went 
down into his patent-leather boots, as his host presented him to 
their new neighbour. 

De Courcy was in his gayest mood, which Tom condemned 
as hopelessly bad form. Indeed Tom found several marks of 
ill-breeding in his new acquaintance, who was over-respectful 
(bowing and grinning like an organ-grinder, as Tom thought) to 
their host, and barely civil to Mrs. Vere, because forsooth she was 
only a dependant. It must be confessed that Mrs. Vere herself 
showed no consciousness of any slight, and that all the rest of the 
party seemed to feel a lively interest in this handsome, foreign- 
looking, agreeable person. At dinner he talked a great deal—a 
great deal too much, in Tom’s opinion, and a great deal too much 
about himself. Tom wondered how people could endure such a 
conceited grinning ass, and for his part found him much less 
pleasant as a gay chatterer than as the moody lounger of two days 
ago. It is certain that de Courcy did talk about himself, but 
there was something winning (or it seemed to win his hearers) in 
a frankness like that of a child. When the ladies had gone he 
became more confidential. He spoke of himself as a person of 
mixed race, though a British subject. ‘I ama creole,’ he said— 
‘but you must not be alarmed. To be a creole is not to be half 
a monkey nor even half a nigger—it is only to have been born in 
the West Indies. Iam a little Spanish, a little French, a little 
Irish, I believe, but I entirely deny the negro. You may even 
examine my finger-nails.’ Laughing he held out his hands to 
Tom Fane, who turned red. ‘Ah! do not doubt me,’ he added, 
humorously ; ‘I am as loyal a subject as yourself.’ 

To Tom it seemed that there might be a double meaning in 
this declaration of a loyalty equal to his own. He hated the 
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fellow’s smile as he made it ; he vowed in silence that he would 
defend his Sibyl from the loyalty of this aggressive person. 

In the drawing-room, de Courcy still talked the most, and 
still of himself. He seemed to wish to take all his new friends 
into his confidence; he had the air of taking them all to his 
heart with nice gradations of reverence. If he distinguished 
Sibyl from the rest, it was by a greater gentleness, as to one who 
was not strong. Sibyl had been persuaded to lie on the sofa, and 
Tom saw with horror that there was interest in her eyes, as they 
went back again and again to the young stranger who talked 
with so much ease and charm. He spoke of himself as a painter, 
and said that it was this business which had brought him to 
England. 

‘I fear that the reason is not flattering,’ he said. ‘ Here, in 
England, you have no rich colour; the humble painter dares to 
compete with your natural hues. Where I was born, one lives— 
one dare not copy.’ 

‘Ts it so beautiful?’ murmured Sibyl. Tom chafed at the 
interest in her tone. She had scarcely looked at him; and he 
had been unable to approach her sofa, for on one side of it were 
two devoted girl-friends, and on the other the attentive unobtru- 
sive Mrs. Vere. 

‘Is it so beautiful?’ asked Sibyl softly. 

‘One does not look for beauty there,’ answered the charming 
Gabriel ; ‘ one lives on it, as on the air. Till one can paint with 
liquid jewels, and fix the light of heaven on one’s canvas, a man 
does better to copy the greys and greens of England.’ 

‘I understand,’ said Mr. Mervyn, ‘that admirable work is 
being done by the English artists.’ 

‘Oh, but one must learn in Paris,’ cried de Courcy ; ‘ to learn 
in Paris, and to paint in England—that’s the way.’ 

‘ You surprise me very much,’ said Mr. Mervyn. 

‘But teil us more about the tropics,’ said one of the girls; 
‘and of all the flowers there.’ 

De Courcy laughed and showed his white teeth. He denied 
any scientific knowledge, but ran through some dozen names of 
gorgeous plants, which some of his hearers knew by sight in hot- 
houses. He spoke lightly enough, but, as he spoke, he seemed 
to grow warmer, as if a vision came to him of the splendour and 
the sunshine which he loved. ‘The very rocks,’ he said, ‘ will 
not be bare, but crumble into soil and clothe themselves with 
green, till the mountain-tops are thick with waving trees—and 
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such trees! For miles and miles the virgin forest spreads, all 
higher than your English trees, and’ high above the forest giant 
palms rear their dark heads against a sky which burns with blue. 
Under the endless screen you ride on a track half choked with 
the luxuriant growth of flowering shrubs, and hung about with 
streamers and great ropes of floating foliage; and then perhaps 
high up at the summit of a mountain pass, you come out ona 
clear place, and see from your very feet tree-tops below tree-tops, 
great billows of living green, rolling downward to the deep blue 
sea fringed with a bright white line of breaking foam; and great 
parrots fly out of the green below you, and wheel, shining in 
the sun, against the blue of the sky. Oh, you can have no 
idea of the sun and of the splendour! Cold and hunger are as an 
old wife’s tale to frighten negro babes—they cannot be imagined 
there.’ 

‘And you have seen all this?’ said one of the girls; and 
Sibyl, though she did not speak, breathed a deeper breath before 
he answered. 

‘ A thousand times,’ he said laughing ; ‘I have been steeped 
in it—it is in my blood; I have so much stored sunshine in me 
that I can stand even your English summer without a shiver. I 
only wish I could give you the faintest idea of the radiance of it 
all. Why, I have lain for hours off the coast in my canoe, and 
glowed with all the changes of the mountain-side, as the light air 
moved over it—every shade of green, and here and there a wide 
mass of crimson or of golden flowers spread like a veil among the 
tree-tops. And the blue haze—but I can never make you know 
what that glowing liquid blue is. It all sounds so tawdry as I 
speak of it.’ 

He finished with an impatient gesture and an apology for 
talking too much; but no apology seemed necessary—except to 
young Tom Fane. 

‘It must be a perfect Paradise,’ said one of the girls. 

‘Doubtless,’ said Mr. Mervyn, ‘ like all other places, it has its 
drawbacks as a residence ?’ 

‘Indeed it has,’ assented the young man, turning with quick 
agreement to his friend: ‘ why, you may fall asleep under a wide 
blossoming tree, and wake, faint and sick, to find a hole in your 
foot where a vampire has sucked your blood.’ 

‘Ah!’ cried a girl with a pretty shudder, ‘a vampire!’ 

‘Oh, yes; and you ride beneath the gorgeous canopy of 
towering trees, through floating streamers and festoons of flowers, 
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and suddenly, silently, from a bough above you, drops the 
fer-de-lance.’ 

‘Oh, good heavens! What’s that?’ 

‘That is a hideous snake, whom the devil brought there for 
our sins, and who lies still and straight upon the bough, till you 
ride by, and then he kills your horse—or you, perhaps.’ 

‘Oh!’ 

‘Or hot and tired of riding, you dismount to bathe in the 
clear brook which has made your path through the dense scented 
undergrowth, and as you swim in the cool refreshing water you 
feel a hundred tiny reptiles fasten on you, and the stream is red 
with your blood.’ 

The other girls exclaimed again at this too vivid picture; but 
Tom, with keen annoyance in his soul, saw that Sibyl was too 
deeply moved for speech. She had turned whiter, and even her 
parted lips had lost their colour. 

‘Or you are dreaming on a dream-island in a noontide sea, 
when a stone falls near you, and you start and look to see what 
playful friend assails you, and it is the island itself which pelts 
you in its play; the huge volcano, reared out of the listening 
ocean, is throwing stones at you, and you must run for your life, 
while the whole heaven grows black, and the lava streams rush 
down. Or you wake in your bed at night and feel the floor rock 
under you like a ship at sea, and hear the crash of houses. Yes, 
there are drawbacks to the life—and, above all, there is Obeah.’ 

Mrs. Vere, who had been watching Sibyl, now turned im- 
patiently towards Mr. Mervyn. ‘I think that Sibyl has heard 
enough of these dreadful things,’ she said with more decision 
than her usual manner showed. 

‘Oh, no, no, no,’ said Sibyl, into whose cheek the blood came 
back in an instant. ‘What is it? What is Obeah?’ 

Mr. Mervyn glanced from his daughter to Mrs. Vere, and 
slightly shrugged his shoulders with the air of the amiable 
parent who can refuse his spoilt child nothing. The lady seemed 
to acquiesce, though she looked again with a mute warning at 
Mr. de Courcy. De Courcy, for his part, was visibly excited ; his 
eyes were shining more brightly than Sibyl’s own; he laughed © 
a short nervous laugh, avoided Mrs. Vere’s warning eyes, and 
hurried on. 

‘ What is Obeah ?’ he said. ‘It is a secret of the black men— 
a power which none but negroes can use, and only a few of them. 
It was Jearned and used in Africa when Europe was all ice. The 
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Obeah-man will hang a bottle at your door, and you laugh as yout 
find in it poison of a toad, and a spider, and a rusty nail, and 
such great matters—but you wither and pine for all your laughing. 
The Obeah-man drops harmless leaves into your cooking-pot, and 
you swell and die. My nurse is an Obeah-woman.’ 

‘Your nurse?’ cried one of the girls. 

‘Oh, I forgot, you do not know my nurse. You must come 
and see her at the Cottage—all of you. She is a gigantic negress, 
stronger than two strong men; and she loves me, and never leaves 
me. Her mother was two hundred years old, and was chief of 
Obeah-men. Oh, yes, you must come and see my nurse, and she 
will show you her finger-nail, sharp as a knife-point, and under it 
a drop of snake-poison.’ 

A sharp exclamation broke from Mrs. Vere, and she leaned 
over Sibyl and raised her in her arms. She had fainted. Every- 
body was disturbed in a moment. 

‘See what you’ve done!’ cried out Tom angrily to de Courcy. 

De Courcy did not answer; he was in despair. The whole 
look of the man had changed in a moment. He had been hurry- 
ing on with much excitement, brilliant and with quick gestures, 
like a mutinous excited child; now his dark skin was sallow, his 
lower lip fell, his look was all dismay. He turned with dumb 
appeal to Mr. Mervyn, who felt sorry for him. 

‘My dear fellow,’ he said, ‘you are not to blame. My girl 
has not quite recovered from her turn of last night. And see! 
she is opening her eyes. She is all right again.’ 

‘I shall never forgive myself, cried de Courcy. He shrunk 
back, that the girl might not see him, and watched her with an 
extraordinary grief in his face, as she was helped from the room 
by Mrs. Vere and the most devoted of her girl-friends. 


Vv 


ArTEeR his disappointing dinner at Goring House young Tom 
Fane expected one of those restless uneasy nights which were 
proper to his unhappy state. The occasional reading of fiction 
had taught him what to expect, though he had never known a bad 
night in his life; and even now the new experience was denied to 
him. He tossed about for a few minutes, and found a little un- 
acknowledged pleasure in the midst of his discomfort, for he was 
doing the right thing; but all too soon youth and health had 
their way, and he fell into a deep sleep. With the morning he 
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awoke more valiant, and the untoward events of the last evening 
looked less serious. He reviewed again his little store of nothings, 
which had made him sure that Sibyl distinguished him from his 
fellows. They were trivial enough, but from a girl like Sibyl they 
meant so much. Was he to forget these precious moments, 
which memory held so dear, because his love, yet weak from last 
night’s fainting-fit, had been affected by this sallow nervous 
fellow with his stock of travellers’ tales? He, Tom Fane, was 
not to be beaten by a man like that ; he would be no jealous fool 
to fright himself with his own spectre. He would lose no time in 
thinking, but would act at once. Indeed, he could do no less 
than go to Goring House on that afternoon and ask after Miss 
Mervyn’s health ; that was the first step to be taken. And Tom 
was always happy when he had something to do. Perhaps he 
should see her, and then—— But he would make no further 
plan. What he should say to her must depend on her health and 
her mood, and on all the happy chances of the time. Enough for 
him to see his next step plain before him, and to step out like a 
man. 

The frost still held, and Tom, true lover of horses, would 
neither ride nor drive, if he could help it, on the iron-bound road. 
So after luncheon he set out again on foot and with good courage 
and the hope to see his lady’s face. 

When Tom arrived at Goring House he was chilled by an 
unusual silence. The bell, which he pulled with his peculiar 
vigour, sounded like an alarm; but yet some minutes passed 
before the footman came. Miss Mervyn was better, but not well 
enough to receive visitors. The last of the House party had gone 
away after breakfast. Mr. Mervyn had gone too, and his man 
had followed him with luggage, as it was uncertain how long his 
business would keep him in London. Tom asked if Mrs. Vere 
was at home, and if she would see him; and the footman, having 
gone to inquire and returned with a favourable answer, led Mr, 
Fane into the cold and empty drawing-room. 

Mrs. Vere had an admirable manner, which she had adopted 
as most appropriate to a lady who had had losses. It was respect- 
ful, conciliatory, but with no trace of servility. If it had a fault, 
it was a certain want of nature. She came in now with a sym- 
pathetic air, but with just enough inquiry to show, as a duenna 
ought to show, that she doubted the wisdom of a young man call- 
ing in the absence of the master of the house. Tom, remembering 
the want of politeness in de Courcy’s manner to this lady, took 
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care to emphasise his own civility. He apologised for disturbing 
her, and asked with interest after her health before he confessed, 
as he confessed with the utmost candour, that his object in coming 
was to ask about Miss Mervyn. ‘I could not rest,’ he said, ‘ till 
I was sure that she was none the worse for the shock.’ 

‘It was very kind of you,’ said Mrs. Vere with soft emphasis, 
‘and I am glad to say that dear Sibyl is really better. Indeed, 
she is not really ill at all.’ 

‘Then perhaps I might see her,’ suggested the young man 
eagerly. 

The lady smiled slightly and favoured him with a look of 
deprecation. ‘I am afraid, she said, ‘that that must not be. 
We must keep dear Sibyl very quiet for a few days. Perhaps, 
when Mr. Mervyn returns ; 

She was very polite, but her purpose was unmistakable. She 
wished Mr. Fane not to call again until the young lady’s natural 
protector had returned. 

‘I think,’ she began again after a minute, as Tom stood 
uncertain, ‘that, if you will excuse me, I ought to return to our 
dear , 

‘Oh, I must be off,’ he said, before she had finished her little 
speech, for he saw no way of ignoring the polite dismissal. He 
shook her warmly by the hand, looked at her as if he would 
insure her sympathy, and turned towards that window at the end 
of the room from which he had seen de Courcy descend a few 
days before. 

‘Oh,’ said Mrs. Vere with a little laugh, which seemed to 
recognise the confusion of lovelorn youth. ‘Oh, not that way, I 
think; the front door is on this side.’ 

‘Thanks, but this will do me well enough,’ said Tom simply ; 
‘I am walking, and it’s shorter for me over your park wall.’ 

He opened the window as he spoke, and stepped into the 
garden. The air was keen, and he ran down the steps and went 
quickly along the well-known walk. He had but just passed the 
sun-dial when he saw walking towards him on the same path a 
young girl: he would have known her among a thousand to be 
Sibyl. 

‘Oh!’ he cried out, ‘low lucky Iam! I have just been to 
ask after you, but they told me I must not see you, and—oh, I 
am so glad to see you again!’ 

He caught her dear hand in his, but she drew it away; her 
eyes rested on him for a moment with a trouble which he could 
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not understand, but he saw that she was pale still, and his heart 
ached for her. 

‘Sibyl,’ he said, before he knew that he would call her by her 
name, and he tried to take her hand again; but she snatched her 
hands away from him, and without a word hurried away to the 
house. 

Tom stood staring, and enduring so keen a pang as he had 
never known. He saw Sibyl hurry up the steps and cling to Mrs. 
Vere, who had followed the young man out on to the terrace ; and 
without one look for him the two women passed from his sight 
into the house. 

Tom’s pride was hurt, the sensitive pride of a boy who had 
always thought well of himself and of his people since he thought 
at all. Was this the way to treat an honest and a gallant wooer? 
This was that caprice of woman, which had been described by 
male writers, mocking or patronising, in the few books of fiction 
which the young man had read. He had not thought that Sibyl 
would treat him like that. She had snatched her hands from his, 
as if he were offensive to her; she had run away from him to that 
old humbug of a dragon, who had clearly intended him to suppose 
that her charge was too weak to leave her room. The ways of 
women were unpleasant in that hour to young Tom Fane. His 
course of conduct was happily plain in his eyes; he would not 
imitate the tortuous diplomacies of the weaker sex; he would go 
on with his life, as if no women existed. He would show this 
disdainful girl that he could do without her. If only the frost 
would go, he was sure that he could do vastly well without her. 

For two days Tom was determined; but on the third day he 
thought that he had business in the town, and, as he could not 
gain the town without passing the lodge of Goring House, it 
seemed absurd not to stop for a moment and ask at the lodge 
when Mr. Mervyn was expected back. It was but neighbourly. 
Not for the wealth of Golconda would he enter the domain; as 
he asked his question at the gates, he would scarcely allow his 
eyes to explore the place within. He saw nothing—not the 
merest flutter of a gown, which might be hers. From the lodge- 
keeper he learned that Mr. Mervyn was not expected back at 
present. Rather slowly went the young man into the town, and 
rather slowly came he back again, till he had passed the familiar 
gates. His pride was satisfied, but there was something wanting 
in his life; he assured himself that it was a great thaw which was 
wanted; he went home rather sadly. 
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As Tom wearied of his dignified attitude, soft thoughts began 
to assail him in his milder moments. -Had he not been too quick 
to think ill of the girl? He remembered her kindness of the 
last winter before she had come, a fair prospecter, to seek the hidden 
marvels of the London world. And she had been kind in London 
too in that first summer of her butterfly life, and had been so 
gla1 to welcome her country neighbour in the crowded ball-room, 
and to show him that he was different in her eyes from the young 
men who were her new acquaintance. She had been so frank for 
all her modesty, and, if she had not been frank, the delicate 
colour coming in her fair young cheek would have betrayed her, 
and her clear eyes would have told him that she was not careless 
of his presence. And nowa moment’s silence, a brief strangeness 
in ber conduct, had made him not only doubt her but condemn. 
He began to think that he had been too hasty; and he shook his 
head and told himself that it was likely that, though he had 
never thought about it before, he was often too hasty. There 
must be some other cause for Sibyl’s discontent with him—some- 


thing other than the mere caprice which explained the conduct of 
other girls, 


(To be continued.) 

















At the Sign of the Ship. 


HE present Ship, I regret to say, is a woful barque, with black 
sails. From the poop you may ‘see the sad pageants of 
men’s miseries, and lament over the Sorrows of Authors. 
Perhaps they do not mind it very much themselves, but they are 
suffering (if they happen to notice this whimsical circumstance) 
from critics who forbid them to sell their own wares, and from 
critics who accuse them of selling wares that are not their own. 
On these woes a few comments shall be offered, over which the 
sympathetic may drop the tear of sensibility, while the hard 
worldling may look elsewhere for more diverting discourse. 
* * 


Is it a literary crime, or at least a misdemeanour, for a man 
to reprint in a volume, or volumes, his own scattered essays, tales, 
or what not? This appears to be the notion of some critics, 
especially in country newspapers, and a reviewer in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, author of a series of interesting articles named 
‘The Old Saloon,’ is very strongly of this opinion. The offender 
before the magistrate, who sits in ‘The Old Saloon’ (April) is 
Mr. R. L. Stevenson, but it might have been Mr. Grant Allen, 
or M. Armande Silvestre. To Mr. Stevenson the worthy Beak 
addresses a very solemn reprimand. It is pointed out to this way- 
ward child of genius that to publish scattered pieces is a feeble- 
ness excusable perhaps in old age, but quite unworthy of a 
person in the prime vigour of his invention. ‘He is still too 
young, and has too much original power and force of invention 
to begin to serve up réchauffés of his magazine stories at this 
period of his career.’ And not to republish scattered works, 
according to this critic, is ‘a law of honour,’ 

* * 
* 

Mr. James Yellowplush, in some perplexity, once called on 
‘men and hangels’ to ‘igsplain this.’ Men, I fear, cannot 
‘igsplain’ the new Blackwood ‘law of honour,’ and angels will 
hardly take the trouble to interfere. ‘Heaven is too high, and 
the Czar is too far,’ as the Russian proverb says. Seriously, I can 
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imagine nothing more baseless than this ‘law of honour.’ A piece 
of work is worth reprinting or it is not. It is wanted by the 
public, or the public does not want it. If it is worth reprinting, 
and if readers want it, why, in the name of all that was most 
mysterious in the Mysteries of the Cabiri, should the author 
(whatever his age) be deprived of his profit, and the public of its 


pleasure ? 


* * 
*% 


To my humble mind Mr. Stevenson’s tales in the Merry Men 
are well worth reprinting, and re-reading. I don’t know if the 
public wants them, that is the publisher’s look-out. I do know 
one member of the public who wanted them, and has got them, 
and read them over with fresh delight. The reasons for reprints 
of this kind are obvious. In the first place these stories (and 
many others are in the same case) were scattered in divers out-of- 
the-way periodicals, and others not so out-of-the-way. Many 
people who admire'a known author in serials do not read un- 
signed tales. Many others read books, but not stories in maga- 
zines. Many others read them, and like them, and would read 
them again, but do not want to be troubled with odd numbers. 
All these classes of people welcome literature they have met, or 
missed, and wanted to meet, reappearing in a handy form. Nay, 
the very author of the ‘law of honour’ in Blackwood unwittingly 
gives excellent reasons why these particular stories should be 
reprinted. ‘So far as we know,’ says the reviewer, ‘ “the Merry 
Men” is new, and has never been published before.’ Of course it 
was published in the Cornhill. But the reviewer missed it, and 
is glad, he says, to read it now. It follows that people not so 
literary and authoritative as the reviewer may have missed many 
of the other stories, which are now reprinted and within their 
reach. Again, the reviewer observes that the stories are ‘ curi- 
ously mixed; they belong to all his styles.’ Exactly, and that is 
another excellent reason why one is delighted to have all these 
varied excellencies and efforts with all their traces of development, 
and marks of shifting influences and ambitions, bound together in 
a volume you can put in the pocket of a shooting-coat. No one 
could compare and examine them before, except after an arduous 
hunt in old magazines and Christmas numbers. Among the tales 
are Thrawn Janet, a ghost story which has frightened me twice, 
and which is written in the best Scotch since the pen fell from 
the hand of the author of Wandering Willie’s Tale, And there 
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‘is Markheim, as good as Hawthorne, and the Merry Men, which 
Hawthorne might have written if he had been a kindly Scot. 
Others there are which other readers admire as much or more 
than these, and I fail to see the crime or dishonour, or whatever 
it may be, that an author commits when he gives us a book like 
the Merry Men! 


* * 
* 


This example is only used because the Merry Men was the 
occasion of the sermon from Ebony about the ‘law of honour.’ 
It would hardly be worth any man’s while to write short stories if 
he might not make a volume of them after they had gone through 
a magazine. Three-volume novels that have appeared in serials 
are not called réchauffés. How absurd it would be if anyone 
wrote: ‘Mr. Besant, in his Children of Gibeon, serves up a 
véchauffé of a tale from Longman’s ;’ or: ‘ Mrs. Oliphant, in her 
Wizard’s Son, serves up a réchauffé of her story from Black- 
wood’s,’ or wherever that romance appeared. We might add 
with the magazine reviewer: ‘ Let these authors work, let them go 
on to fresh woods and pastures new... it will be time enough 
when the tide grows fainter to gather up the baskets of fragments.’ 


* * 
* 

There is no logical reason why a three-volume novel and its 
author should have privileges denied to the authors of short 
stories and even of essays. The Merry Men is no more a ‘ frag- 
ment,’ because it is short, than the most merciless and inter- 
minable romance that ever lowered the circulation of a magazine, 
and then appeared in three stodgy volumes the day after. ‘ Let 
a man work ’—indeed! A man is not prevented from working by 
the circumstance that the printers are printing his old stories, 
any more than a trivoluminous novelist is prevented from working 
when the same artists are ‘setting up’ afresh his last magazine 


romance. 


* * 
* 


If short stories are not to be republished till the author has 
one foot in the grave, we should have to do without most of 
a famed French wit’s books. Most of his volumes—certainly of 
his more successful volumes—are collections of brief reprinted 
contes. It is not to the purpose to reply that this young author 


1 Chatto & Windus: London, 
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does not write virginibus puerisque, nor even for mature 
people who prefer their literature—what shall we say—Hellenic? 
The fact remains that, unless such brief pieces, natural or 
naturalistic, are collected into volumes, they lose three-fourths of 
their readers, and the public loses a great deal of enjoyment, 
while the author’s income-tax dwindles, and the national re- 
venue suffers. There is just as good a case for reprinting es- 
says, if they are essays worth keeping. In scientific work, too, 
the rule holds good. Of what avail would Herr Felix Liebrecht’s 
learned studies be, if we had to hunt them in obscure and 
erudite German programms and magazines, in place of pos- 
sessing them in a handy volume, as Zur Volkskunde? How 
much do we not desire that Herr Reinhold Kohler would collect 
his scattered études! M. Gaston Paris publicly asked him to do 
so, twelve years ago, and now they are still to be sought in prefaces, 
appendices, things tirés & part, and are as ‘rare’ as the eaux 
fortes of Gravelot’s designs for Boccaccio. This may be highly 
‘honourable,’ but it is extremely inconvenient, and even prejudi- 


cial to science. 


* * 
* 


Of course I am not arguing in favour of reprinting everything 
that is printed in serials. What an enormous literary baggage our 
journalists would have to carry then! The real offence against, 
not honour, but common sense, is to reprint what was only good, 
if good at all, for the moment, matter that nobody wants to hear 
of again. Matter that people do want to hear of again may just 
as reputably be reprinted from magazines as three-volume novels 
may. Nobody cavils at the republication of them, and yet they 
may not be worth one of the short stories in a volume of Mr. 
Stevenson’s, or of Mr. Grant Allen’s, or of Mr. Henry James’s, 
or one essay from a collection like Sir Alfred Lyall’s Oriental 
Studies. This is a long screed, but relevavi animam meam, 
and I have shown, I hope, that what we should censure is, not 
the act of republishing, but the act of republishing trash, or 
the mere diversion of the moment, which with the moment dies. 
A book like the Merry Men is not stale, is not a‘ basket of frag- 
ments,’ each tale is fresh, even to men who have read it before ; 
each is an artistic whole, and not so much a ‘fragment’ as 
the ‘Three Musketeers,’ a narrative ‘continued’ in two other 
delightful romances. 


* 
* 
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There is good deal of talk of plagiarism just now, and perhaps 
the freshest discovery, or re-discovery, is not the least interesting. 
George Eliot was the culprit, and the victim was—one would offer a 
dozen guesses—the victim was the late Mr. Charles Reade. It 
appears that George Eliot’s success was due to ‘ venal pzeans’ and 
‘wire-pulling,’ and that, despite her triumph by the help of 
‘venal pans,’ she ‘set to work to plough with Charles Reade’s 
heifer.’ These critical opinions will be found in Charles Reade, 
A Memoir (Chapman and Hall), in vol. ii. pp. 128-133). Even 
to a reader who is not a wildly enthusiastic admirer of Romola, 
it would be distressing, were it possible, to believe that George 
Eliot wrote the novel in imitation of The Cloister and the Hearth. 
I don’t remember any particularly good fight in Romola, nor any 
bears (a splendid bear-fight occurs in The Cloister, &c.), nor, in 
fact, any resemblance at all except that both are historical novels 
of about the same period. George Eliot, the authors of Mr. 
Reade’s Memoir inform us, ‘ was by nature so essentially undra- 
matic as when she attempted a situation to plunge hopelessly out 
of her depth, and barely escape bathos by concealing an utter 
incapacity under a thick veil of description.’ Here is a sentence! 
I can understand that a person ‘attempting a situation ’ and miss- 
ing his take off, might ‘ plunge hopelessly out of his depth,’ but 
then he would not escape ‘ bathos’ at all. How he could ‘ escape 
bathos by concealing an utter incapacity under a thick veil’ of 
anything, it passes the grammarian to discover. However, other 
sufferers may console themselves by reflecting that two worthy 
gentlemen, the biographers of Mr. Reade, attribute George Eliot’s 
success to ‘venal peans,’ and accuse her of ploughing with the 
heifer of Mr. Charles Reade. She ‘adopted ostentatiously a theme 
he had made his own,’ as if you could make the whole of the early 
Renaissance your own by a novel,‘ however excellent, learned, 
delightful, and worthy of admiration. Mr. Charles Reade ‘had no 
stomach for the fulsome eulogy piled on George Eliot, the less so be- 
cause it became an open secret that this bold advertisement was the 
outcome of judicious wire-pulling.’ Naturally no man could have a 
stomach for eulogy piled by the process of wire-pulling—‘at the 
bidding of her own Nebuchadnezzar ’—on some other person. As 
a distinguished novelist declares that ‘comparison between the 
‘Cloister and the Hearth ” and “ Romola” is forced upon us,’ I 
presume that I am in error. The two writers do not suggest each 
other to me at all, and I prefer for my own pleasure, the novel 
with the bear-fight—Charles Reade’s. But I do protest against a 


° 
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work so unlike The Cloister and the Hearth as Romola being 
spoken of as an imitation thereof. Yet even Mr. Charles Reade 
himself wrote: ‘Is it egotism, or am I right in thinking that this 
story of the fifteenth century has been called into existence by 
my success with the same epoch?’ Pure egotism, one fancies. 
Possibly George Eliot could no more study The Cloister and the 
Hearth with patience, than Reade could peruse Romola. Mr. 
Reade thought Mr. Charles Keane’s illustrations, and the other 
contemporary work on Once a Week, ‘far below the level of the 
penny press.’ O pectora ceca! 


* * 
* 
It appears that the parallel columns plan was used by some 
reviewer to prove the amazing and incredible propositions that 
George Eliot borrowed from Charles Reade. 


This, all this was in the olden times long ago! 


The parallel column trick is simple. You might publish a 
verse from the Gospel of St. John on one side, and a bit of a 
leader from the Times on the other, and many readers would 
glance at them and go away, and tell their friends that it was a 
very queer business, and that St. John had been cribbing from 
the Times, or the Times from the. Apostle. In the,same way 
boobies are to be met who assert, on the faith of parallel columns, 
that She has been borrowed wholesale by Mr. Rider Haggard 
from Moore’s Epicurean. ..Anybody who says so should at least 
read the Epicurean. The narrator is the hero Alciphron, who, 
at the age of twenty-five, became chief of the epicurean school or 
club at Athens, in the reign of the Emperor Trajan. Alciphron 
gives a gorgeous Bulwer-Lyttonian festival to his friends, but is 
haunted all. the. time by the thought that this cannot go on. 
‘Does not the fairest of the fair common grow and wearisome ere 
even a month has passed away?’ Don’t we all wax aged and 
die? These novel reflections annoy Alciphron, and he goes to 
Egypt to see whether, in the wisdom of the Egyptians, the secret, 
of immortality (the old, old secret of Hawthorne’s Septimius, of 
Abaris, of Zanoni, and the Strange Story, and Plutarch’s Arab) 
may not be preserved. He reaches Egypt—more feasts, plenty of 
footnotes and quotations from exploded Egyptologists mark his 
career. He sees a very pretty girl, falls in love with her (a 
novelty) pour le bon motif, and descends into the vaults below 
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the Pyramids. Here he finds the most splendid transformation 
scenes, a lifelike corpse in a glass case, red fire, secret passages, 
gardens, hierophants, is left swinging in mid-air, is picked up 
again, sees the pretty girl, listens to Egyptian sermons, and 
finally follows the pretty girl out by a clue which leads him to an 
isle in Lake Moeris. She gets him into a boat, and they pull up 
the Nile, past towns where fireworks soar in the air—before the 
invention of gunpowder. Finally they strike off into a canal, 
that leads them to the landmarks they seek—a mountain called 
the Mountain of Birds, and so reach an old cave-dwelling hermit. 
He teaches the hypocrite of an epicurean the mysteries of the 
Christian religion, while Alethe, the pretty girl, herself a Christian, 
lives with friends in the neighbourhood. Finally the old hermit 
is caught in a persecution, and is tortured to death, while poor 
Alethe dies of a wreath of poisoned flowers, the gift of the villain, 
one Oreus. Alciphron becomes a Christian, and so finds eternal 
life. 


% * 
* 

This is the plot of the Epicurean. Moore has been charged 
with cribbing Alethe and Alciphron and the whole idea of 
the tale from Chateaubriand, a ridiculous accusation, though of 
Chateaubriand Moore was a great admirer. It were superflu- 
ous to point out that the plot and idea, if it resemble She 
is She with Ayesha left out, with no Ustani, and with two 
Alciphrons, one of whom at least is a Christian. There are 
caves with pictures on their walls in both tales. There is one 
life-like corpse in the Epicurean, and whole catacombs full of 
nothing else in She, and there is one especial corpse, the dead 
body of Leo, who sees his own mummy as he was 2,500 years 
ago; a new situation, rather. In both stories there is too much 
moralising over the stars and time, and on these topics all men 
moralise alike. But no tales can be less alike in idea, in character, 
and in management. It is all the difference between She 
herself, and the pretty young Christian martyr, ‘a single and 
unprotected female,’ as Moore writes of her mother. 

* * 
* 

A more curious mare’s nest has been discovered by a corre- 
spondent of the Literary World. He quotes from the Century of 
June 1886 a passage from a Japanese fairy-tale, and he ‘ parallel- 
columns’ a passage from She. We give both: 
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THE CENTURY. 


Unhappy man! he had let loose 
the three hundred years Otohime had 
gathered so carefully and stowed away. 
His hair grew white as the snows of 
Fuji-Yama, his beard, like hoar frost, 
reached his waist, his eyes became 
dull, his teeth dropped out, millions of 
wrinkles seamed his face and aged 
hands, and he sank down on the earth 
a very old man, Just then the 
labourers returned, and to them he 
told, for the last time, his story. Then 
he shrunk together like a collapsed 
paper balloon, and was no more. 


This is very neat. 


SHE. 


Smaller she grew, and smaller yet 
—till she was no larger than a she- 
baboon. Now the skin was puckered 
up.into a million wrinkles, and on the 
shapeless face was the stamp of un- 
utterable age. I never saw, nobody 
ever saw anything like the frightful 
age that was graven on that fearful 
countenance, no bigger now than that 
of a two-months’ child, though the 
skull remained the same size, or nearly 
so, and let all men pray to God they 
never may, if they wish to keep their 
reason. 


Please observe the end of the She column, 














which, of course, had to be of the same length as the Japanese 
column, or where was the proof ? 


* * 
* 


Unluckily She began to appear in the Graphic in July 
1886,’ and was finished, I believe, before June 1886,' when the 
Century Japanese tale appeared. Moreover, Mr. Haggard had 
told the compiler of ‘The Ship’ all about the end of She long 
before that; I think before the book was written at all. But it 


may still be argued that he borrowed from the original Japanese, 
or from some earlier English translation, as he is obviously a man 


of very wide reading. ANDREW LANG. 


1 The MS. was in my hands complete in March 1886.—ED. Longman’s Magazine. 
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